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1. Hundreds of thousands of tons of sulfate 
of ammonia are recovered each year from 
Koppers-built coke ovens in this country. 
This product is an important source of 
nitrogen for agricultural fertilizers. 


2. The recovery of coal tar from coke ovens 
provides an economical, skid-resistant paving 
material when combined with stone, gravel, 
etc. for low-cost farm-to-market roads. Kop- 
pers has been a leader in designing and build- 
ing coke ovens and in production of coal tar 
for use in general highway, street and airport 
construction and maintenance. 


3. Tons of a finely-divided sulfur called 
flotation sulfur are recovered in Koppers- 
built plants. This is used to control fungus 
diseases of apples, peaches, plums, cherries 
and other fruits and to increase the yield 
and quality. By this process, a sulfur is 
obtained which is more finely-divided than 
it is possible to obtain by conventional 
grinding methods. 


KOPPERS 


The Industry That Serves All Industry 


helps make a lump of coal serve the farmer 


The process of carbonizing coal to produce coke, 
gas, tar and other products is one of Koppers 
principal jobs. These products are so widely 
used that Koppers has been called “the industry 
that serves all industry.”’ One of the industries 
it thus serves is agriculture. Here are some of 
the ways: 


4. Koppers produces great quantities of 
creosote which is used as a preservative for 
timber, and Koppers also pressure treats 
timber and lumber for farm houses, barns, 
poultry and hog houses, silos, culverts, 
fences, cribs and many other types of farm 
buildings. This treatment prevents decay and 
destruction by termites and other insects. 


Naphthalene from coal tar is used t. prepare 
synthetic plant hormones which  2gulate 
the growth and fruiting of certain plants. 
Naphthalene is also used in controlling soil- 
infesting insects such as the carrot rust 
fly and wire worms. Coal tar chemicals are 
used in animal dips and other insecticides. 
Yet Koppers does not serve agriculture alone 
. .. it is an important supplier to a dozen 
major American industries.—Koppers Com- 
pany, Inc., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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1900-foot rubber band snaps 
iron through a mountain 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in rubber 


\" 7 AR demand for iron ore last year 
was sO great that companies 
searched out even the “worked over” 
mines. The one in the picture had some 
ore-— but at the bottom of a pit. 

The way to get it out was by con- 
veyor belt, but that would be the 
highest single lift of any belt in the 
world and ordinary belts weren’t strong 
enough to carry heavy ore up that long, 
steep slope. So three belts were used, 
each for a third the distance, but even 
they wore out fast and required much 
attention. 


An engineer had heard of the B. F. 


Goodrich cord conveyor belt. Made of 
parallel cords in rubber instead of 
woven fabric, it is many times as strong 
and still as flexible as any former belt. 
Extraordinary records made by this new 
B. F. Goodrich belt on other “impos- 
sible” jobs convinced the engineer it 
would stand the strain on this one. 


The belt was installed at a 35% 
grade — almost a rubber elevator. The 
shaft went through the mountain itself, 
from pit to railroad cars on the surface 
— 1,000 feet away. 

The B. F. Goodrich cord belt held. It 
has already hauled 800,000 tons of vital 


iron ore, and the owners say it is good 
for at least 1,250,000 tons the first 
year and thousands more the next. Jobs 
like this, that have looked impossible, 
are being done every day by B. F. 
Goodrich industrial rubber products — 
the developments of constant research. 
That’s why it pays to find out what im- 
provements B. F. Goodrich has made 
in any rubber product you use. The 
B. F. Goodrich Company, Industrial 
Products Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B.F. Goodrich 
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How well do you know 
your own business? 


THIS Suey CAN SAVE YOU 
TIME AND MONEY! 
Don’t mistake our meaning. We don’t pretend to know 
more about your business than you do. But it is our 
business to know that part of your business which 
is concerned with systems. 
If your business requires that you handle money and 
keep records ... if the decisions you make are based 
on facts and figures . .. the chances are that this 
National fact-fin“ing survey will save you both man- 
hours and money! 


You are under no obligation 

The size or nature of your business doesn’t matter. 
Without obligation to you, an experienced National 
representative will analyze your method of inventory 
control; the way you handle your payroll, your ac- 
counts receivable, your distribution-of sales and costs. 

After his analysis, he will make detailed recom- 
mendations as to how you can strengthen any weak 


points in your present system. Check the National 
System he recommends in every possible way. Plan 
no further action unless you can see a definite saving 
in both time and money. There is no obligation. 


Why not call the National representative today? 
His number is in the phone book. National Accounting- 
Bookkeeping Machines are available through priorities. 


SPECIAL TO MERCHANTS Without cost or obligation 
aretail specialist from National will be glad to make a survey 
of your system for handling store transactions and records. He 
can give you practical suggestions on how to get the best possible 
use out of the National Cash Registers you have now. Ask for 
this sales-proved assistance today! 


CASH REGISTERS * ADDING MACHINES 
ACCOUNTING-BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER CO. 
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How the army gave selective service tests to Tires 


BEHIND THE BATTLEFRONT achievements of synthetic 
rubber tires is an enlightening story of Army testing. 

First, engineers made a thorough study of the tough 
conditions that tires must face in combat areas. Test 
courses were then built to exact specifications. Sections of 
gravel, sand and rock were arranged to give scientifically 
accurate results. 

For months, truck after truck pounded over these pun- 
ishing courses .. . 24 hours a day. Each one of hundreds 
of tires was carefully and frequently checked, examined, 
analyzed ... by tire experts and by precise measuring 
instruments. Finally, the results . . . so inescapably con- 
clusive that there was no doubt as to the answer. 

It is now possible to reveal the results of those “combat- 
condition” tests. These results do not necessarily apply to 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


Producer of CROWN* Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 
Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1; Providence, R. I.; Charlotte, N. C.; Philadelphia, Pa 


Plants at: Marcus Hook, Pa.; Roanoke, Va.; Parkersburg, W. Va.; Lewistown, Pa.; 


Nitro, W. Va.; Front Royal, Va. 


BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


any other conditions of service. The tests showed, for 
example, that when large-size synthetic rubber tires were 
made with rayon cord... they averaged 93% better for 
rough cross-country terrain, where bruising and cutting 
are principal problems. And they averaged 330% better 
for long distance supply work, where heat and sustained 
operation are principal problems. That’s why every pound 
of rayon for tire cords is needed for the Armed Services 
and esséntial home front transportation. 


The high tenacity rayon that makes these better tires 
possible is a product in which American Viscose Corpora- 
tion research has played a major part. When peacetime 
production resumes, you can depend on this war-proven 
rayon to give you longer life, greater mileage, and more 
safety in the tires of your car or truck. 





eA better way 
to buy 


Rayon Fabrics 


This identification is awarded only to 
fabrics containing CROWN rayon, after 
they have passed the CROWN Tests for 
serviceability. 





Meadville, Pa.; 
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War production speed-up. New and 
higher production programs for 1945 were 
announced by J. A. Krug, Chairman of the 
War Production Board. Fifty per cent of 
all production programs are to rise at a 
tremendous rate, he said, with the output 
of some types of aircraft nearly tripled. 
The latter include Superfortresses, C-54 
cargo planes, jet-propelled fighter planes 
and all Navy fighters. A 9 per cent increase 
in all aircraft production is planned. The 
increased production rate of the programs 
generally is to range from 5 to 700 per 


cent for some items in six months. The- 


expansion adds $2,500,000,000 to scheduled 
war expenditures for 1945, bringing the 
total to $64,500,000,000, slightly higher 
than 1944. Much of the increased output 
is to be devoted to equipping new French 
Army units for the fight against Germany. 


Coal shortage. To conserve coal, James 
F. Byrnes, Director of War Mobilization 
and Reconversion, asked that maximum 
temperatures be maintained at 68 degrees 
wherever coal is used for heating. He also 
ordered that, where coal is used in gener- 
ating electricity, all outdoor illuminated 
signs, ornamental and display lighting be 
discontinued. 


Travel restrictions. The Office of De- 
fense Transportation ordered discontinu- 
ance of all scheduled trains providing sea- 
sonal service to resort areas and, effective 
March 1, of all trains the seat occupancy 
of which averaged less than ‘35 per cent 
in November. 


Cattle prices. A ceiling price of $18 per 
hundredweight on live cattle and calves 
was established by the Office of Economic 
Stabilization, effective until July 2. After 
that time, the ceiling is to drop to $17.50. 
The purpose is to secure more effective 
control of meat prices. 


Steel prices. OPA approved price in- 
creases of $2 to $5 a ton in ceiling prices 
of five basic steel products, to end manu- 


facturers’ losses in production of these 
items. The changes affected hot-rolled car- 
bon steel sheets, hot-rolled carbon steel 
plates, galvanized sheets and rails, and 
nails and staples. other than galvanized. 


Fuel oil rations. The OPA announced 
that fuel rations would continue at 10 gal- 
lons per unit in the period beginning Janu- 
ary 15. The agency warned, however, that 
consumers must ration their own daily use 
of oil very closely, since supplies at this 
period are the lowest since rationing began. 


Cotton fabrics. WPB allocated a some- 
what reduced quota of cotton fabrics to 
civilians for the current quarter as com- 
pared with the last three months of 1944. 
Officials predicted that the allocation could 
not be increased until war ends in Europe. 


Submarines. A joint Anglo-American 
statement revealed that German sub- 
marine warfare burst into renewed activity 
in December. Increased losses in Allied 
merchant ships were recorded, and U- 
boats were sunk in widely separated parts 
of the Atlantic. Another indication that 
the Nazi fleet continues as a real menace 
was seen in the landing of enemy agents 
from a U-boat on the Maine Coast. 


Letters to missing soldiers. The Army 
warned against addressing letters through 
the Red Cross Directory Service to sol- 
diers listed as “missing in action.” The 
Service is a medium only for writing to 
men officially listed as prisoners of war, 
but whose actual whereabouts is unknown. 
A soldier classified as “missing” may have 
escaped or may not have been picked up 
by the enemy. Consequently, a letter ad- 
dressed to him might serve as a tip-off to 
the enemy that the soldier may be at large 
in enemy territory. 


Farm income. The Department of Ag- 
riculture tentatively reported 1944 cash 
farm income at a record level of $20,390,- 
000,000, or 10 per cent higher than in 1943. 
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“Milk! Real milk from a cow!” 


The excited soldier had just landed in 
the U. S. A. after a year in the lonely 
Aleutians. But he might have come 
from any other front. At Mitchel Field, 
N. Y., where thousands of wounded 
have been flown in, officers report, 
“The first request is almost invariably 
for a glass of fresh milk.” 

In the South Pacific, men asked 
what they missed most next to their 
families gave answers like these: “Fresh 
milk and the morning paper.” “A 
lettuce-and-tomatu sandwich, with cold 
fresh milk to wash it down.” 


This GI appetite for milk has been 
officially encouraged from the start 


of training for the sake of good nu- 
trition. Service menus provide gener- 
ous portions of all dairy products — 
and help make service men huskier and 
healthier than ever before in history. 

Fresh fluid milk, of course, is tough 
to ship to foreign combat areas. But 
in other more convenient forms, milk 
and ice cream, butter and cheese go 
everywhere. 

So nature’s most nearly perfect food 
— milk — is making American fighters 
more fit today and assuring better 
health to future generations. And nour- 
ishing new foods are ready in our lab- 
oratories for the peaceful years ahead. 


Dedicated to the wider use and better 
understanding of dairy products as 
human food ... as a base for the de- 
velopment of new products and ma- 
terials . . . as a source of health and 
enduring progress on the farms and 
in the towns and cities of America. 
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You should expect at least six months of wartime crackdown, of effort to put 
a Squeeze on man power, to get more from war industry, to stop coddling of ci- 
vilians, to draw out a maximum effort to get the two wars ended. 

That is the prospect as it stands. It is related to expectation that war 
in Europe will last until summer at least; that Pacific war will be intensified. 

The way things now stand, as a result of latest orders..... 

At_least 900,000 more men will be drawn into military service by July. 

Another 700,000 more war workers will be forced into war industry by July. 

Industry's reconversion plans are to be frozen for at least four months. 

Army-Navy are given a rather free hand to shape policies affecting the ci- 
vilian population and civilian industry. Civilian viewpoint in Government is 
less decisive than it has been at any time since wars began. 

Things are to tighten up all along the line. Draft will take on revived 
importance. Job shifting from essential work will be frowned upon. Goods will 
become much scarcer. Civilian needs will command little official sympathy. 

















In terms of personal lives.....Policies in effect and to be in effect, as 
soon as Congress acts to tighten the rules, will mean this; 

4-F's will be under pressure to get into work classed as essential; will be 
Subject to draft board order to take jobs assigned, if not in essential work. 

Men aged 26 through 29, if physically fit, must expect: rather early draft as 
the pool of 18-through-25-year-old men is used up. One out of 3 men in the 26-— 
through-29 age group now deferred as necessary men will be drafted. That means 
2 out of 3 physically fit men, occupationally deferred, will have to go. 
itl" Men aged 30 through 37 will be under pressure to get into work classed as es- 
sential; will do that or face draft where physically fit. 

Men aged 38 through 44 will be brought back under draft board control; will 
be under pressure to get out of nonessential work and into essential. 

Young farmers will be under increased draft board pressure. 

More trained nurses will volunteer for Service on a commissioned officer 
basis or will face threat of draft as privates, on the basis of present plans. 
ee All men aged 18 through 37 will be requires to notify draft boards of job 























se changes; will change jobs only after approval, if wishing to avoid draft. And: 
e de- ; : i ; eae 
oa This requirement soon is likely to apply to men through age 44. 

a You get the detailed background of this situation on page 13. 

and 

vial It is not the idea that all 4-F's will have to go into war factories, that 


all physically fit men not in uniform must be making weapons or other war goods, 
_ There is to be a very broad definition of "essential" work for men over age 
29, for all men classed as 4-F's. There will continue to be exemption for these 
) groups when in jobs that can reasonably be considered to be necessary to civilian 
i 
} 
s 





life as well as to military. Hardest hit will be bartenders, bellhops, store 
clerks, elevator-operators. Some draft boards include lawyers. 
Men on farms will continue to enjoy some special protection from draft. 
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Point is that there is no reason for older men to be too worried. Most are in 
work that will be classed as essential, justifying a 2-A or 2-B rating. Heat will 
be applied to others until war industry gets the workers it needs, until Army-Navy 
get their 900,000 new men between now and next July. 


Back of the new crackdown on civilians is this simple situation..... 

U.S. is committed to all-out war in Europe; is in and cannot back out now 
that Germans proved tougher than expected, now that war is longer than expected. 

U.S. also is deeply committed to war in the Pacific; is in so deeply that 
there can be no delay, no pulling back until the European war is over. 

There is 60-40 split of U.S. strength, 60 per cent Europe, 40 Pacific. 

To pull back from Pacific commitments to add to European commitments would 
upset operations against Japan; would prevent a full push ahead now that the 
Japanese are off balance, groggy, now that there are big new openings. 

So: Instead of slowing in Pacific to speed men and supplies to Europe, U.S. 
is to tighten the screws at home; is to squeeze extra divisions of soldiers, extra 
armement out of an intensifed war effort. There will be arms, too, for about 
1,000,000 French troops who now are to be trained to help out. 

That's what it is all about. Germans are responsible by not giving up on 


schedule, by not conforming to the schedule on which U.S. was operating. 











Actually, the wars at present are going reasonably well. 

Germans succeeded in upsetting the timetable, succeeded in knocking a U.S. 
winter offensive off schedule. That is all they succeeded in doing, however. 

April or May probably is the time to expect the next big West Front push. 

Japanese have succeeded in getting themselves into a very bad hole. U.S. 
Navy now has Japan severed from her Southwest Pacific empire, now has turned all 
but one corner of the Pacific into a big American lake. Japan is caught. 

But: It remains improbable that Japanese war will end before German war. 
That idea is intriguing. It isn't reasonable, however. It does not take into 
consideration the fact that Japan still hasn't been hurt badly at home. 





The next big question is to concern what comes out of these wars, what kind 
of basis can be laid for a peace that will last more than 20 or 25 years. 

That is the question Roosevelt-Stalin-Churchill now are to face. It isa 
problem of adjusting national viewpoints, agreeing on postwar commitments. 

Roosevelt will seek these things in the conference: 

1. No deals that would make a new world organization meaningless. 

2..Delay in deciding issues affecting small nations until a new league can 
be set up, unti’? those issues can be dealt with through regular machinery. 

In return, Roosevelt can promise, on basis of Republican Vandenberg's of- 
fer, on the basis of what the U.S. Senate apparently will accept: 

1. An immediate U.S. commitment to join Britain-Russia-France in alliance 
to fight Germany, without formal war declaration, if she again stirs trouble. 

2. An immediate U.S. commitment to join Britain-China-France, and maybe 
later Russia, to fight Japan if that nation ever again threatens the peace. 

3. A U.S. membership in a new world league. 














If a deal is struck, timetable of U.S. action will be this: 

In March, a United Nations conference will be held to shape a formal plan. 

In April, U.S. Senate will be able to start study of membership for this 
country; will have before it a treaty putting U.S. in the league, an act which 
will define the power of the U.S. delegate to commit U.S. security forces. 

Idea is that world machinery might be operating before war ends. 

That _is possible, but not too probable. Yet the wheels are turning. 





See also pages 15, 20, 38. 
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ALL COMMERCIAL CAR PROGRESS WASN'T 
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pater of military vehicles. But the war Y Here’s why: 
sidered lost in terms 


of commercial vehicle progress. 


The engine of a motor truck or bus and 
the gasoline that powers it are not separate 
things, but are two parts of a single unit— 
power for motor transportation. Thus, if 
the antiknock value of gasoline isimproved 
and engines can take advantage of this 
improvement— progress has been made. 


The requirement for aviation gasoline 
for the war effort has necessitated the 
building of a tremendous capacity for the 
production of high octane fuels. Although 
at the present time this equipment is being 
used exclusively for the production of avi- 
ation fuel, it is readily adaptable to the 
production of motor fuels far superior to 
those marketed in the pre-war period. 


Immediately after the war the petro- 
leum industry will be able to supply gaso- 
line of far higher quality . ... gasoline that 
in engines designed to utilize it will give 
more power, more mileage,’ better per- 
formance. Thus, the foundation for more a 


efficient engines is already laid, ETHYL CORPORATION 
Chrysler Building, New York City 


Manufacturer of Ethyl fluid, used by oil companies to im- 
prove the antiknock quality of aviation and motor gasoline. ‘\Wensas <a 


ETHYL 
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Wartime progress by America’s petroleum industry has paved 
the way for fundamental progress in post-war automobile engine design. 
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finds Iron Fireman fired 
better than ‘automatic 
formerly used 


OUR Iron Fireman Coal Flow stokers 

provide steam for heat and power in this 
famous resort hotel. While maintaining a 
more even and constant steam pressure, with 
full automatic control, Iron Fireman has cut 
fuel costs 20° under former fuel. Coal feeds 
direct from bunkers, which are located behind 
the boilers, eliminating the labor necessary 
for coal handling in the boiler room. 

Iron Fireman maintains the largest en- 
gineering staff in the stoker industry, which 
contributes to owner satisfaction in two 
ways: 1. Iron Fireman is always out in front 
with improved materials and engineering 
design; 2. Iron Fireman engineers, whose 
wide experience is available to users, know 
how to get the highest efficiency from 
every type of boiler. 

Ask for free engineering survey of your 
boiler room. The Iron Fireman organization 
covers the continent. Iron Fireman Mfg. Co., 
3755 W. 106th St., Cleveland, Ohio. Other 
plants in Portland, Oregon ; Toronto, Canada. 


IRON FIREMAN 


Automatic Coal Stokers 





IRON FIREMAN COAL FLOW STOKER saves labor by 
feeding direct from main coal bunker. No manual coal 
handling. ;Automatic fuel and air maintain 
efficient ¢ombustion, regardless of load fluctuation. 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CANNOT use or dispose of any 
rejected fabric you may have received un- 
der priority without specific authorization 
from the War Production Board or under 
a priority rating at least as high as the 
one under which you received the goods. 
WPB issues this restriction on disposition 
of fabric rejects. 


* * * 


YOU CAN recover expenses paid and 
damages suffered to fixtures as a result of 
being forced to surrender your lease to 
property taken temporarily for Govern- 
ment use, by federal condemnation under 
the Second War Powers Act. The U.S. 
Supreme Court holds that such expenses 
and damages required by removal are sub- 
ject to compensation. 


YOU CANNOT accept favorable price 
discriminations from your suppliers with- 
out violating the Robinson-Patman Act. 
The Federal Trade Commission finds that 
a candy manufacturer who purchased 
large quantities of glucose violated the 
Act by accepting prices lower than those 
generally charged to the trade. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now substitute metal for 
wood in manufacturing furniture. You 
also may use metal swivel irons in making 
chairs. WPB changes furniture controls 
to this extent because metal is relatively 
more plentiful than wood. 


YOU CAN obtain an increase in the 
ceiling price of several types of low-priced 
essential wooden furniture if you can 
demonstrate that your total costs for pro- 
ducing the furniture are higher than the 
present ceiling price. Office of Price Ad- 
ministration makes this concession. 


YOU CANNOT fail to comply with 
Wage and Hour Law for building em- 
ployes if 20 per cent of your office build- 
ing is devoted to production of goods for 
interstate commerce, according to a fed- 
eral circuit court of appeals decision. This 
decision helds that the 20 per cent de- 
termination of the Wage and Hour Ad- 
ministrator appears to be reasonable. 





and administrative decisions: 


YOU CANNOT manufacture as many 
wool trousers and wool shirts for civilian 
sale as you may like. WPB has ordered 
manufacturers to set aside 75 per cent of 
the industry’s output of wool trousers and 
45 per cent of the shirt output for military 
orders. The orders apply to production in 
February, March -and April. 


* * * 


YOU .CANNOT expect to obtain a 
much Jumber on an unrated order as you 
received last year. Amount of lumber that 
may be sold on uncertified orders is re 
duced and controls are tightened by WPB 
over eight species of hardwoods. 


* * * 


YOU CAN produce some small-siz 
commercial dishwashers and some popu 
lar-size commercial glasswashers for sale 
to hospitals, institutions and in-plant feed- 
ing establishments. This limited produc 
tion is authorized by WPB. 


x* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect to use tin in 
the manufacture of jewelry or similar ar 
ticles after March 1. WPB announces that 
sale of any jewelry or similar items cor 
taining tin will be virtually prohibited 
after that date. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT deduct as a bad debt, 
for income tax purposes, the loss you sul- 
fered for failing to file a timely claim for 
a tax refund. A federal circuit court d 
appeals so holds in a case involving a 
manufacturer who paid a federal excist 
tax, later invalidated, on his output. 


* %* * 


YOU CAN apply for price increases on 
men’s knit heavyweight union suits that 
you are required to produce under a WPB 
order. OPA announces that such mant- 
facturers may apply for higher prices. 


: * * * 


YOU CAN expect basic steel prices to 
increase. OPA has granted an interim it 
crease of 5 per cent in prices of plates 
sheets, galvanized sheets, rails and nail. 
A permanent rise awaits a further study 
of steel costs. Outlook is that prices for 
more profitable steel items will be reduced. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tur Unitep Srates 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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“Aviation will develop new 


trade routes within Ameriea”’ 


By J. W. MELLER President, MID-CONTINENT AIRLINES, INC. 


“Already, air transportation has shrunk space and 
time, leveled the trade barriers of mountains, rivers 
and oceans. Warborn technical progress will bring 
other economic advantages — aircraft capable of 
handling both freight and passengers at a price to 


What will future airliners be like comfort-wise? 
AiResearch can give you an example now — in the 
Boeing B-29 Superfortress. 

This ship flies 35,000 feet high, or more, through 
thin, icy substratosphere air. Yet B-29 crews are never 
“in” that rarified air. They ride in a pressurized 
cabin with AiResearch controls to seal a pleasant, 
low-altitude condition inside the cabin. 

Sound impossible? Wait until you experience this 
miracle of air control in “comfort-protected” cabins 
of future airliners. Perhaps you'll fly several miles 
high — but air pressure changes won't bother you. 


Cabin Pressure Regulating Systems 


‘Where Controlled Air Does The Job’’ * Engine Oil Cooling Systems 
Supercharger Aftercooling Systems * Engine Air Intercooling Systems 
Temperature Control Systems * Automatic Exit Flap Control Systems 


compete with other forms of transportation. 
“Anticipating the vast new markets this will open 
here at home, we of Mid-Continent are planning to 
increase our service and add faster, more luxurious 
planes as improved equipment becomes available.” 





FROM AIRESEARCH: “Comfort-protected” cabins 


Not even as much as they now do in the mountains. 
AiResearch controls will keep the pressure around 
you as constant and low as on the ground. 

Still other AiResearch devices will see that you 
are warm over the Arctic, cool through the tropics; 
will keep your cabin free of smoke and odors. 


Count on these and other comforts from 
AiResearch for better postwar living. AiResearch 
Manufacturing Company, Los Angeles and Phoenix. 
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NOW AVAILABLE 
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TUNE IN MAJOR BOWES, CBS, THURSDAY 





Dodge is now building new 114 and 
2-ton trucks for essential civilian use. 
And as victory grows nearer—the 
time grows shorter 
until all who need 
new trucks may 
own trucks that fit 
their jobs... power- 
ful, economical and long-lasting 
Dodge Job-Rated trucks. Actually, 
the war never stopped production of 
Dodge trucks . . . nor their constant 
improvement! More than 350,000 
Dodge-built Army trucks are carry- 
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ing soldiers and supplies to battle 
fronts all over the world. Uncounted 
thousands of other dependable Dodge 
Job-Rated trucks are moving essen- 
tial products of industry and agricul- 
ture on America’s vital home front. 


RIGHT NOW is the time to visit 
your Dodge dealer! RIGHT NOW 
is the time to get the whole story of 
why you should use Dodge Job-Rated 
trucks in your own postwar hauling 
operations ... for more dependable, 
more economical transportation. 

DODGE DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 












TRUCKING INDUSTRY—AN ESSENTIAL AMERICAN INSTITUTION! 


. .. With dependability like this: 550,000 miles . . . plus! 


CLYDE STOKES of Lubbock, Texas, writes: “Day and 
night our Dodge Job-Rated trucks haul cattle to Texas 
packing houses. One truck has piled up over 480,000 
miles, another has passed 550,000! By truck shipment, 
we save 38 to 48 hours per trip, materially reducing 
shrinkage. Dodge gives us a much higher degree of 
dependability, lower operating costs—and, because of 
the ready availability of parts, we’ve never missed a 
trip! Dodge trucks have proved the most economical we 
can own and operate.” 
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TIGHTER CONTROLS OVER JOBS: 
IMPACT OF “WORK-OR-FIGHT’ RULE 


Moves to Draft Men Aged 18 to 45 Who Refuse Essential Positions 


Pressure on 4-F’s and 
young farm employes. 
Need for Army nurses 


Every man aged 18 through 44, not now 
in military service, is affected potentially 
by moves being made to mobilize for the 
final war push. 

In these moves, the Army and Navy are 
reaching out to get a firmer hold on 
civilians. Congressional approval is_ re- 
quired before some ‘plans can be carried 
out. Other plans, affecting large numbers, 
already are being carried out through new 
Selective Service orders. The net effect is 
to make it necessary for millions of indi- 
viduals to resurvey their own situations. 

That resurvey by individuals will relate 
first to the size and character of the prob- 
lems that the Army and Navy seek to 
solve. The problems in simple terms are: 

Turnover in war plants must be re- 
duced. This part of the problem is to be 
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The weight of the law... 
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met by new rules affecting men deferred 
for occupations. Occupational deferments 
have been given liberally to men of 26 and 
over who are in any but the most non- 
essential types of work. These deferments 
now may be canceled in event of job 
shifting. 

New war workers numbering 700,- 
000 must be forced into war plants in the 
next six months if present production goals 
are to be attained. It is proposed to deal 
with this part of the problem through new 
rules affecting 4-F’s and by new legislation 
that will tend to channel workers into war 
plants. 

Army-Navy demands for 900,000 to 
be inducted or enlisted between January 
and July must be met. To get these men, 
the age group 26 through 29 will be drawn 
upon about as heavily as the 18-through- 
25 group has been. Men deferred on farms 
will be re-combed. Some aged 30 through 
37, not in essential jobs, will face call. 

This means that, within the next six 
months, an additional 1,600,000 persons 
must be drawn into military service and 
into industry, provided one war does not 
end before that time. These individuals 
must be drawn from a man-power supply 
that already is tight, On the military side, 
the demand for men is to be met by 150,- 
000 volunteers and by induction of 112.000 
men in January and February, against 
80,000 in December, and by induction of 
132,000 men a month in March, April, 
May and June. 

Two methods are to be used to obtain 
the men needed by industry. One method 
is through orders already issued by Se- 
lective Service. These orders are designed 
to stop turnover and to channel more 
farmers into the armed services. The other 
method, now acceptable to the Army and 
Navy, is to create a modified national serv- 
ice law that will give the Government 
power to control more closely the lives of 
all draft registrants, aged 18 through 44. 
As a result, Congress is preparing to act 
on a “work-or-fight” measure, which, if 
enacted, would aim to force 4-F’s and men 


aged 37 through 44 into essential jobs. 

This legislation, introduced by Senator 
Bailey (Dem.), of North Carolina, and 
Representative May (Dem.), of Ken- 
tucky, in reality is a national service plan 
for men aged 18 through 44 who are not 
in uniform. Its purpose is to stop job 
shifting and to force men out of unimpor- 
tant jobs into necessary war work. Its fate 
in Congress is not yet decided, but, as now 
shapea, it would seek to obtain its objec- 
tives in this way: 

Job jumping. Any draft registrant 
aged 18 through 44, not just through age 
37, who leaves an essential job in a war 
plant, on a farm or in war-supporting 
activity without approval of his draft 
board, would be classified for induction 
into the Army or Navy. This would put 
statutory teeth into what Selective Service 
already is attempting to do to stop job 
shifting by men aged 18 through 37. 

Taking war jobs. Men aged 18 
through 44 who are not in essential ac- 
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tivities could be forced by draft boards to 
take war jobs or face the alternative of 
induction. Under this part of the plan, 
whenever a man-power shortage developed 
in an area, and this shortage could not 
be met by voluntary methods, draft boards 
would be called upon to provide the 
needed men. The men would be called 
up through regular draft board processes. 
Those who were willing to take war jobs 
would be assigned to such jobs. In making 
these assignments, the draft boards would 
work in co-operation with the United 
States Employment Service, whose job- 
placement offices are an important adjunct 
of the War Manpower Commission. 

Penalties. Two proposals are being ad- 
vanced for punishing those who refuse to 
take the war jobs to which they are as- 
signed. One plan is to induct them into 
special Army service units, where their 
lives ‘would be made unpleasant by menial 
jobs, and where they would be paid only 
the $50 a month received by a private, in- 
stead of the $200 or $250 a month that 
they might earn in a war plant. That plan, 
however, is unpopular with many mem- 
, bers of Congress, who view it as too close 
to the concentration camp idea. The other 
plan, gaining favor in Congress, is to apply 
civil penalties—fine or imprisonment, or 
both—for registrants refusing to take war 
jobs. 

This is the type of national service law 
that Congress now has under considera- 
tion. Its fate should become apparent in a 
few days. Meanwhile, new orders issued, 
or about to be issued, by Selective Serv- 
ice affect jarge numbers of men. These 
orders cover the following: 

Men in classes 2-A and 2-B. Men 
aged 18 through 37 in these groups, de- 
ferred in essential industry or in war-sup- 
porting activities, now are subject to re- 
classification and induction into the 
military services if they change jobs with- 
out the consent of their draft boards. This 
partial “work-or-fight” order also applies 
to men with occupational deferments who 
have physical defects that might qualify 
them for 4-F classification if they were not 
in essential work. Empioyers and workers 
need to be aware of these new orders. 

Another point that men in the occupa- 
tionally deferred groups should remember 
is that the Army has lowered its physical 
standards to take those who leave their 
jobs without approval of draft boards. Job 
shifters who can meet physical require- 
ments will be eligible for induction for 
general military duty. For those who are 
not found qualified for military duty, the 
Army has set up a classification known as 
“acceptable for military service,” under 
the lower physical standards. 

Ages 26 through 29. If the war in 
Surope continues weli intou 1945, men in 
this group who hold occupational defer- 
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ARMY NURSE & PATIENT 
. - - less pulse taking at home? 


ments will be swept into the service at a 
rapid rate. It is not unlikely that a large 
majority of all able-bodied men in this 
group—there now are 800,000 with occu- 
pational deferments—will be called up 
during the year. New tests of essentiality 
may be applied in an effort to cull those 
who can be spared most easily. 

Importance of occupation, rather than 
family status, will be the test of whether 
or not a man in this group is to be in- 
ducted. This is a situation that raises 
serious new training and replacement prob- 
lems for employers. It will be necessary to 
make use of many 4-F’s, not now in essen- 
tial jobs, if the places of these 2-A’s and 
2-B’s aged 26 through 29 are to be filled 

Men aged 18 through 25. Most of 
these lower-age men already have been 
called, but some of the 40,000 remaining 
in deferred jobs will have to go as replace- 
ments are obtained. 

2-C’s. Farmers holding deferments as 
necessary men are under new pressure. 
The Army is determined to get more of 
these healthy young men-than it has been 
able to reach in the past. There are 360,000 
men under 26 and 265,000 aged 26 through 
29 who are deferred on the farms. AlI- 
though these farm workers have _ been 
given a deferment advantage by Congress 
that other groups of workers do not re- 
ceive, the military services feel that many 
more could be released than have been. 
There is more pressure on farmers now 
than there has been in some time. 

The situation that has been created by 
these new pressures for national service 


legislation is one that is disturbing to em- 
ployers. 4-F’s and men aged 38 through 
44 who now are untouched by the draft. 

As for employers. Advice is going out 
to employers to obtain 2-A and 2-B classi- 
fications, wherever possible, for employes 
holding 4-F cards. This would insure no 
interference from draft boards if the 
Bailey-May bill became law. 

4-F’s. The “work-or-fight” law would 
be used only when and where the need for 
workers arises. However, 4-F’s whose jobs 
are in extreme nonessential fields can seek 
the aid of their draft boards in finding 
essential jobs. 

Men aged 37 through 44. These men, 
who have been free to work where they 
pleased, would be subject to the “work-or- 
fight” law, if passed. If those in strictly 
nonessential jobs begin looking now for 
war work, they will be spared the stigma 
that would go with being forced to work 
where the Government tells them to work. 

Draft of nurses? In still another move 
to tighten controls at home, Congress is 
being asked to draft nurses between the 
ages of 18 and 45 for the armed services. 
Back of the proposal is a shortage of mili- 
tary nurses that has resulted in serious 
understaffing for many Army _ hospitals. 
Nurses can enlist as second lieutenants, 
but, under the proposal before Congress, 
they would go in as privates if drafted. 

Enlistments of nurses have increased 
since President Roosevelt called attention 
to the shortage. The rate of future enlist- 
ments will determine whether Congress 
enacts a nurses’ draft law. 
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THE KEY ROLE OF RUSSIA 
IN ‘BIG THREE’ BARGAINING 


Soviet Choice of Isolationism or Co-operation With Other Nations 


Mr. Roosevelt's objectives 
of self-government for all, 
no annexation of enemy land 


When President Roosevelt leaves the 
United States for his next Big Three con- 
ference with Premier Stalin and. Prime 
Minister Churchill, he will go as a “knight 
errant,” seeking to convert the other 
Allied powers to American ideals. 

\t that meeting, Russia will play a key 
role. In conferring with Russia’s leader, 
Mr. Roosevelt will be trying to sell the 
principles of democracy and international 
co-operation to the “hardest boiled” of 
the world’s potential isolationists. On the 
degree of his success or lack of success 
may depend what comes out of the war. 

Mr. Stalin, for Russia, is to choose be- 
tween renewed isolation and a system of 
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co-operation among nations which the 
United States can join. 

Mr. Churchill, for Britain, is to choose 
between the strategy of power politics and 
reliance upon international taw. 

Mr. Roosevelt, for the United States, 
is to promise co-operation in world se- 
curity and aid in rebuilding, if there are 
fair peace terms and self-government for 
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all, or threaten U. S. retirement into isola- 
tion as the alternative. 

Both Mr. Stalin and Mr. Churchill 
know exactly what they want for their re- 
spective countries. The extent to which 
they go along with American ideas will be 
governed by practical considerations. 

At Teheran, a year ago, the three lead- 
ers reached decisions that were largely 
military. At the coming meeting, while 
some military questions remain, matters 
to be considered are more especially po- 
litical and economic. Here are the main 
issues on which Mr. Roosevelt will try to 
win acceptance of the American view: 

Second front. Mr. Roosevelt will ask 
Mr. Stalin when the Allied armies in the 
West can expect a stepped-up Russian 
drive against Germany from the East. 
Last summer both the Russian’ and 
U.S.-British armies, striking at the same 
time, carried the war to the gates of Ger- 
many. This winter, however, similar co- 
ordination has not been achieved. First 
task of the meeting will be to make sure 
that in coming months military moves 
from both East and West will be geared 
together. 

War in the Pacific. Definite plans for 
Russian as well as British participation in 
the war against Japan will be sought. Mr. 
Roosevelt is anxious above all to avoid a 
situation in which the U.S. must carry 
the main burden of both the war in Enu- 
rope and the war in the Pacific. 

Poland. On the delicate Polish ques- 
tion, Mr. Roosevelt will urge Mr. Stalin 
not to ignore American public opinion. 
Mr. Roosevelt will press for a wartime 
Polish government that will avoid civil 
strife, a permanent government that is 
chosen by the Polish people in a free elec- 
tion, and postponement of boundary set- 
tlements until after the war. 

Other wartime governments. Similar 
policies will be urged in the case of war- 


time governments for other liberated 
countries. Mr. Roosevelt will ask both 


Mr. Churchill and Mr. Stalin to help 
make sure that provisional governments 
set up in Greece, Yugoslavia and Belgium 
are truly representative of their people. 
Pressure from the British Government has 
caused King George of Greece to step aside 
in favor of a regent. Similar pressure on 
King Peter of Yugoslavia is intended to 
clear away his objections to Marshal Tito’s 





plans for a Yugoslavian confederation. Mr. 
Roosevelt, however, will urge that the 
European Advisory Commission in Lon- 
don, set up by the Big Three powers after 
the Moscow meeting in 1943, be given new 
life, with authority to settle all disputed 
questions concerning the various provi- 
sional governments. 

Veto power. Some compromise on the 
question of veto power by the Big Five 
nations in the proposed World Security 
Council will be sought by Mr. Roosevelt. 
At Dumbarton Oaks, Russian delegates in- 
sisted that each of the Big Five should 
have power to veto any punitive action 
against itself by the Council. Mr. Stalin is 
reported to fear that, in the absence of 
such a veto, the other big nations might 
unite in accusing Russia of aggression in 
Poland. Mr. Stalin remembers that the old 
League of Nations took no actions against 
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Germany or Japan, but hastened to expel 
Russia from the League, charging her with 
aggression against Finland. Mr. Roosevelt’s 
task is to find some formula acceptable to 
both Russia and the U.S. 

Secret deals. In line with the recom- 
mendation of Senator Vandenberg, (Rep.) , 
of Michigan, Mr. Roosevelt will express 
this country’s unwillingness to guarantee 
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boundary or other settlements consum- 


mated through secret deals of any kind. 

No annexation. The President also 
will oppose the annexation of enemy terri- 
tory by any of the big powers. Instead, he 
will propose that former enemy colonies be 
treated as trusteeships. That policy would 
apply both to the Japanese mandated 
islands and to the Italian colonies in Africa. 

There, in brief outline, are the main 
points on which President Roosevelt will 
strive to win acceptance of the American 
view. To win that acceptance, he has these 
definite cards to play: 

First, he can point to the possibility 
that the American people again may re- 
fuse to join a league guaranteeing settle- 
ments of which they disapprove. That 
would mean this country’s great military 
power would be used only for self-protec- 
tion and not for the security of all. 





equipment on 20-year credit terms. The 
United States also can strengthen Brit- 
ain’s economic position by making con- 
cessions on commercial aviation, shipping 
und tariffs. 

But President Roosevelt will not have 
everything his own w&y in the confer- 
ence. The cards he has to play are not 
good enough to win every hand. 

As to the U.S. not joining the new 
league, Mr. Stalin and Mr. Churchill may 
inquire whether the United States herself 
would not be the big loser thereby. They 
may point out that, in these days of air- 
planes and robot bombs, this country no 
longer can be isolated and be safe. 

As to the U.S. pushing the Pacific 
war rather than the one in Europe, the 
two other conferees can ask whether the 
United States intends to sacrifice the men 
and equipment she already has sent to 
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Second, Mr. Roosevelt can call atten- 
tion to the choice this country can make 
right now between the Pacific and Eu- 
ropean theaters of war. If Russia and 
Britain insist on ignoring American ideas 
about settlements in Europe, or if they are 
not willing to carry their share of the bur- 
den of defeating Japan, the U.S. has the 
alternative of speeding up the war in the 
Pacific and fighting a relatively slow war 
in Europe. Such a decision by the U.S. 
would leave the big burden of fighting the 
war in Europe on Russia and Britain. 

Third, Mr. Roosevelt can emphasize 
the ability of the United States to give 
economic assistance to Russia and Britain. 
This country will be almost the only source 
of industrial equipment to which Russia 
can turn immediately after the war. 
Tentative plans now in the making would 
supply Russia with $10,000,000,660 of such 
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Europe, and run the risk that Germany 
will not really be beaten. 

As to U.S. economic assistance, 
Mr. Stalin can point out that Russia is not 
absolutely dependent on U.S. aid, and 
that in time she could recover through her 
own efforts. Already she is making rapid 
strides in rebuilding her war-damaged 
cities, industries and railroads. Mr. Stalin 
can show that Russia, with her continuous 
land area, vast resources, big population 
and managed economy, is, of all the coun- 
tries in the world, the best able to resort 
to economic, political and military isola- 
tion. Mr. Churchill, for his part, can point 
out that the British Empire might join a 
closed economic bloe of Western European 
nations, or, failing that, might enter into a 
trade alliance with Russia. And both Mr. 
Stalin and Mr. Churchill can remind Mr. 
Roosevelt that the U.S. needs big export 
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business to prevent unemployment at home, 

Thus, each of the three powers has al- 
ternative choices and no, one of the three 
can have its way on every point. M,. 
Roosevelt has indicated that he realizes 
this. Nevertheless, from the coming con: 
ference, he hopes to bring back, first, co- 
ordinated military arrangements that wil 
hasten the end of both wars; second, a: 
surance that the principle of self-goven- 
ment will be preserved in Europe, an, 
third, a compromise on the Dumbarta 
Oaks plan for a new league that can k 
considered soon after by a_ full-dres 
United Nations conference and then can 
be submitted to the United States Senate. 

What the world is séeing now is an é- 
fort by Mr. Roosevelt and the two other 
leaders to settle these issues and get the 
world organized for peace and reconstruc 
tion. Failure might cause both the U.S. 
and Russia to drift back into isolation or 
might make them world rivals. 
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‘Bridge’ to Asia: 
Prize of Battle 
For Philippines 


Fast United States action in the Philip- 
pines area now is cornering Japan. Ameri- 
can sea power and air power have bridged 
the Pacific to the coast of Asia. Japan’s 
vital sea lanes to the East Indies and 
Southeast Asia are severed. Her island em- 
pire is cut in two. Japan soon is to be 
forced into a defensive fight for existence. 

Thus, the fruits of victory in the Philip- 
pines are being plucked at the same time 
that General MacArthur’s land forces are 
smashing ahead on Luzon Island toward 
Manila. 

Control of the South China Sea al- 
realy is being won by American naval 
power and air power. The American fleet 
is in action on the east side of that sea and 
American air blows are being struck at 
Singapore on the south, at Saigon on the 
west and at Formosa and the China Coast 
on the north, At least 25 Japanese ships 
were sunk in an attack on four convoys 
off Indo-China. This series of actions re- 
veals that American naval units are able 
to operate at will almost anywhere in the 
South China Sea. 

Gains made in these operations are de- 
cisive. First, the flow of traffic between 
Japan and her rich sources of supply in 
Ir.do-China, Malaya and the East Indies 
is stopped. Second, the way to those same 
sources of rubber, oil, tin, quinine and 
food is open to the Allies. Third, Japan’s 
naval units remaining in Southern waters 
are cut off. Fourth, control of the South 
China Sea is an essential step toward seiz- 
ure of air bases on parts of the China Coast 
near Japan. Such bases, when obtained, 
will make possible United States domina- 
tion of all the principal sea lanes that are 
left between Japan and her northern hold- 
ings in Asia. That domination, together 
with United States Navy control of all 
seas to the east and south of the Japa- 
nese homeland, will complete the blockade 
of Japan. 

The key move in this sea-air-land 
strategy is the invasion of Luzon. When 
the battle for Luzon is won, the Americans 
can use Manila, with its great harbor, its 
airfields and its storage, transportation 
and housing facilities, as a center of opera- 
tions in the whole Western Pacific area. 
As the accompanying map shows, Manila 
is the goal of General MacArthur and his 
men. 

Successful outcome of the campaign 
for Manila is assured to the U.S. now by 
the same factors that made victory certain 
for the Japanese three years ago. This 
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time, it is the United States that has the 
naval power to keep open supply lines to 
the Philippines. And Japanese troops, 
lacking such naval support, are doomed as 
surely as were MacArthur’s forces in 1942. 
It is true that the campaign for Manila 
throws American forces into their first big- 
scale land action against the Japanese 
Army. But, unless that Army is reinforced 
from home, it cannot prevail against the 
quality, power and generalship of the 
Americans. 
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Looking ahead, recovery of the Philip- 
pines will confront the U.S. high command 
with the necessity of deciding on the next 
steps in the grand strategy of the Pacific 
war. This country can confine itself to a 
war of attrition, with sea and air blockade 
from bases surrounding Japan, until Ger- 
many is beaten. Or the United States can 
commit large land forces against the Japa- 
nese in China, without waiting for Ger- 
many’s defeat. In either case, the outlook 
for Japan is becoming darker. 
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Test of American Generalship: 
Turning Setbacks Into Victories 


Achievement of Peace-Trained Officers in Halting German Panzer 


Spectacular leadership 
in Pacific as contribution 
toward our successes 


American generalship is being tested by 
mud and ice, by shot and shell, by wins 
and losses. The blueprints of two years ago 
are translated now into fighting men and 
machines that are winning praise in battle. 
But the break-through of the Germans in 
Belgium is raising questions about the gen- 
erals. Anxious inquiries are springing up 
both in America and in Great Britain. 
Parents of fighting men are curious to 
know how good are the generals who lead 
their boys. 

Critics are saying American generals 
were caught off guard when the Germans 
struck. They point fingers at Lieut. Gen. 
Courtney H. Hodges, through whose U.S. 
First Army the Germans tore; at Lieut. 
Gen. Omar N. Bradley, commander of the 
Twelfth Army Group, of which the First 
Army is a part. Some are saying Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower should be relieved 
of part of his work and given a deputy. 
The British would like to see Field Marshal 
Sir Bernard L. Montgomery given the jeb 
of directing the fighting in the field. 

But General Eisenhower makes it clear 
that he contemplates no disciplinary ac- 
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FIELD MARSHAL MONTGOMERY 
When the bulge is deflated... 
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tion. He is backed up in that decision by 
President Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
Churchill. General Bradley has a new 
medal for his part in stopping the Ger- 
mans. The emergency shifts in command 
which put part of General Bradley’s forces 
of Americans under Field Marshal Mont- 
gomery are being straightened out. Each 
marr will have his old command. And high 
praise is being given to the other generals 
who had a hand in stopping the dash of 
the Germans. 

How good are they? In both Europe 
and in the far-off islands of the Pacific, 
American generals are giving an answer to 
how good they are. In the Philippines, 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur, striking where 
he was least expected, made his landing at 
Lingayen with little opposition and ex- 
tremely small losses. The movement of 
Americans through the Pacific islands has 
gone ahead steadily and often spectacu- 
larly. 

In Europe, the Battle of the Bulge is 
ending. Battered by a cross fire of artillery, 
pummeled by planes, the Germans are 
pulling back again toward the shelter of 
the Siegfried Line. They are paying heavily 
in men and equipment for the time they 
have gained. The big gamble by which 
they hoped to split in two the forces on 
the Western Front has failed. American 

generalship had much to do with 

that failure. The staying qualities of 
the American and British fighting 
men finished the job. 

Background of generals. The 
men who are running this war for 
America had to fight their wars on 
paper for 20 years. They had only 
the skeleton of an Army. It had 
little equipment. Experimentation 
with new weapons was limited. They 
had theoretical soldiers armed with 
paper guns. Even after the expan- 
sion started in preparation for this 
war, soldiers went through full-scale 
training maneuvers carrying broom- 
sticks for rifles. 

Most of the generals of this war 
were lieutenant colonels or majors 
before the war started. But they 
talked and planned in big terms. 
They were experts in tactics, had 
attended the Army officer schools, 
had studied planning. Their war 
plans were drawn to encompass big 
areas. Their thinking was directed 
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toward the handling of large numbers 9 
men, vast quantities of equipment. It w 
this habit of thinking in big terms t 
appealed to Prime Minister Churchil 
When the time came to pick an over- 
commander for the European theater, } 
leaned toward an American. 

General Eisenhower was one of th 
whom Mr. Churchill liked. His permanen 
rank then was only lieutenant colonel 
but he was chief of the war plans division 
presiding over America’s budding strategy 
Gen. George C. Marshall had picked hin 
for that job and approved his choice for 
the European task. Long before the Allies 
were ready to tackle the French invasion 
coast, General Eisenhower had won a 
expression of confidence from Mr. Church 
ill. 

North Africa, Sicily and Italy had been 
trial invasions on a big scale. In addition 
to netting large areas of territory for th 
Allies, hundreds of thousands of Germa 
prisoners, and driving their armies back to 
Europe, these three campaigns had given 
General Eisenhower practical experienc 
in the large planning that was needed to 
crack the vaunted German Atlantic Wall 

When the General swung at the Atlantic 
Wall, he put enough power into the blor 
to crack it. The Allies hit with everythiy 
they had. Through improvised beach ports, 
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GENERAL EISENHOWER 
- « » former commands will remain 
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they piled more equipment ashore than the 
Germans thought possible. General Eisen- 
hower gambled for a quick end to the war, 
left fortified ports in the hands of the 
Germans and sought to destroy the Ger- 
man Army. It eluded him. But France was 
freed. 

Again, he gambled for a quick end with 
a parachute invasion at Arnhem. But the 
British took bridges instead of airports 
and that gamble lost. He gambled still a 
third time when he left his lines thin 
in Belgium while materiel was being 
massed for another drive. The Germans 
struck before his blow could land. But 
General Eisenhower and his aides made 
the right moves to stop the German of- 
fensive. They juggled divisions in a wholly 
unorthodox military manner, stopped tank 
columns with airplanes, made a quick re- 
covery. When General Eisenhower hits the 
VE Siegfried Line again, he will hit with a 
power and shrewdness comparable to the 
assault upon the Atlantic Wall. 

General Bradley has been a right- 
hand man of General Eisenhower during 
ill these operations. They were classmates 
at West Point. It was General Bradley 
who directed the smashing offensive that 
captured Bizerte and who drove the Ger- 
mans out of the Sicilian mountains. He is 
called the “doughboy’s general” because 
he is so sparing of their lives. : 

In battle, General Bradley is a constant 
vorry to his aides. He moves his staff as 
dose to the front as possible. In Tunisia 
ad Sicily, his headquarters were bombed 
ad shelled. He is unaffected, gentle 
voiced, even tempered—an opposite to 
liut. Gen. George S. Patton, with whom 
he worked as deputy commander in Tuni- 
ia. After General Patton was withdrawn 
to prepare for the invasion of Sicily, Gen- 
wal Bradley took over and cracked the 
Nazis at Hill 609 and at Mateur. 

General Bradley licked the Germans in 
Tunisia. Some of the practice that he 
HW gained there came in handy in stopping 
the German push in Belgium. He moved 
lis entire corps of 100,000 men the length 
fof Tunisia across the British First Army’s 
lines of supply. In France, he swung Gen- 
pal Patton’s Third Army across into new 
ines which walled in the German advance. 
General Bradley is a keen student of 
tratezgy and tactics who sometimes makes 
p his own rules as he goes along. 
General Patton, who swung his tank 
olumns northward to bolster elements of 
fen. Courtney H. Hodges’s First Army 
mg the southern edge of the German 
ge, is a hard-hitting general whom the 
ermans prefer not to meet. 

‘In two wars, General Patton has met 
he Germans. He came out of the first one 
mth a medal for bravery in action and a 
‘ound stripe. When General Eisenhower 
anted to mislead the Germans as to the 
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area in which the Americans would strike, 
he simply sent General Patton into a 
Mediterranean area and let the word leak 
out to the Germans that General Patton 
was there. The Germans diverted troops 
to meet the supposed threat. 

Where the going is toughest, General 
Patton is likely to be found. He has a 
personal theory that men are to be led in 
battle, not directed by a general who sits 
in the rear. In the sweep across France, he 
drove ahead through a narrow corridor 
until his front fanned out for several hun- 
dred miles. But all supplies had to funnel 
through the narrow neck behind him. 
Frequently, the Patton units had Germans 
on all sides of them and tanks had to be 
sent back to escort supplies through. 


GENERALS PATTON & BRADLEY 





General Hodges’s reputation in the 
Army is an insistence upon professional 
efficiency. He is noted for putting the ax 
to generals who do not meet his combat 
standards. Long before the Battle of the 
Bulge, he had sent several generals and 
colonels, some of them his close friends, 
back for reassignment. They were not up 
to his standard. 

In the break-through, the General knew 
at the outset that his lines were thin. He 
knew that the Fourth Division, where the 
blow landed, was tired, its communica- 
tions strained, its artillery scattered, its 
shells scarce, its tanks being overhauled. 
The division had just been pulled out of 
the Hurtgen Forest and reassigned to an 
area that would be quiet. When the blow 
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. .. Opposites in temperament, equals in results achieved 


General Hodges, whose First Army 
was overrun in the desperate drive of the 
Nazis, had a part in this early teamwork 
with General Patton. General Bradley 
worked out the battle plan, but the tacti- 
cal decisions for the Saint Lo breakout 
were made by General Hodges. He had 
just taken command of the First Army. 
His background was service as chief of the 
Army’s infantry school and chief of in- 
fantry. His insistence that the infantry- 
man should have a weapon that would stop 
a tank was an early influence in the de- 
velopment of the bazooka. 

At Saint Lo, General Hodges’s job was to 
use the First Army to carve out a corridor 
for General Patton’s tanks to slip through, 
then keep the corridor open to funnel sup- 
plies to General Patton. Together, the 
generals, all the way up to Eisenhower, 
worked out the trap which they hoped 
would ensnare the German Army and end 
the war. It almost succeeded. 





struck, the Fourth, like other units of 
General Hodges’s command, turned in a 
steady fight. 

Other American generals are demon- 
strating that they are able to take the best 
the Germans and the Japanese have. 
Lieut. Gen. Alexander M. Patch, Jr., of 
the Seventh Army, relieved the Marines 
at Guadalcanal, cleaned up the Japanese 
that were left. General Patch invaded 


‘France from the South, on his own, and 


beat the German hordes across Southern 
France. 

It was Lieut. Gen. William H. Simpson’s 
Ninth Army that cleaned up the Breton 
Peninsula and captured Brest. And Lieut. 
Gen. Jacob L. Devers, the commander of 
the Sixth Army: Group, is the man whe 
directed the building and training of Amer- 
ica’s armored forces. America’s generals, 
the lieutenant colonels and majors of 
peacetime, are doing very well for the na- 
tion in war. 
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WHY GASOLINE IS SCARCER 


Dual Problem of Rising Military Demands and Transport Difficulties 


Tight civilian supply 
in prospect even when 
war with Germany ends 


Car owners are worrying again about 
their gasoline supply. These motorists have 
read reports that the German counter- 
offensive compelled the destruction of 
quantities of motor fuel that otherwise 
might have fallen into enemy hands. They 
are wondering, too, what the quicker pace 
of the war in the Pacific means in terms 
of gasoline in their tanks. And they have 
read apprehensively of a current shortage 

‘in the District of Columbia. These drivers 
want to know just what the situation and 
the prospects are as a result of the Nazi 


fuel oil for homes and for industry—and 
gasoline. Altogether, the military services 
are using some 67,200,000 gallons a day, 
or something over 30 per cent of the daily 
production. 

Gasoline production has been increased 
and_ stabilized too—at 88,729,200 gallons 
daily. Of this, as things went in December, 
35,091,000 was aviation and other military 
gasoline, or about 40 per cent. The re- 
mainder, 53,638,200 gallons, was manu- 
factured for all civilian uses, nearly a third 
less than prewar. 

But equally important is the factor of 
gasoline stocks on hand. 

Stocks. The total for the country at the 
end of the year was about 3,637,000,000 
gallons, and, of this, 1,839,600,000 was 
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attack and the unexpected prolongation 
of the war. 

The answer to their questions, as given 
by those in a position to know, is that 
supply for the present is just about ade- 
quate to cover ration coupons. It is a 
delicately balanced situation that could 
be upset by increased military demands, 
or some disruption in oil transportation. 

To look at the situation in detail: 

Production. Since the war began, the 
production of crude petroleum has been 
increased 20 per cent and stabilized at 
about 210,000,000 gallons daily. From this 
production must come the bunker oil that 
propels the ships of the Navy and the 
merchant marine, lubricants of all kinds, 
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civilian gasoline, about 34 days’ produc- 
tion for civilians. Any sudden Army or 
Navy call for gasoline is taken, of course, 
from the military reservoir. The civilian 
supply is not immediately affected. But 
the military reserves must be maintained, 
and this may result in greater production 
of military gasoline and reduced produc- 
tion of civilian grades in later periods. 
Just now the effort is to build civilian 
stocks up to at least 2,226,000,000 gallons 
by April in preparation for the increased 
driving that comes with spring. 
Distribution. All these factors are taken 
into consideration by the Petroleum Ad- 
ministration for War when it decides how 
much gasoline to allocate. to civilians each 


quarter. For the current quarter the total 
is 48,048,000 gallons daily, 1,218,000 gal- 
lons less than in the last quarter of 1944, 
After deducting the allocation for farm 
and other nonhighway uses, 41,412,000 re- 
mains for trucks, busses and passenger 
cars. Of this, 23,201,346 gallons a day is 
set aside for passenger cars. The quantities 
are definitely fixed for each quarter in 
advance and are not changed. 

Transportation difficulties, however, 
can and sometimes do change the quantity 
of gasoline available to the motorist. There 
still is a shortage of transportation facili- 
ties to the East. The Big Inch and Little 
Inch pipe lines, built since the war began, 
carry tremendous quantities of Texas oil 
to the Atlantic Seaboard every day. And 
shipments by tank car have increased. 
But the Army and Navy, anxious to 
avoid the long sea haul from the Gulf 
Coast, frequently make demands that 
military gasoline be delivered to them 
at Atlantic coast ports. So pipe lines and 
tank cars must be diverted from supply- 
ing civilians. 

A new development, too, is the transpor- 
tation of petroleum products overland 
from Texas to the West Coast, presum- 
ably to meet military requirements in the 
Pacific. This diverts tank cars from the 
Eastern run. 

Local shortages. As a result of tight- 
ness in the general situation and _ these 
transportation difficulties, it is impossible 
to keep adequate reserve supplies on hand 
in the hundreds of localities where gasoline 
is needed. Much of the gasoline used in 
the District of Columbia is hauled in from 
Baltimore by tank truck. A suddenly re- 
duced supply of available trucks recently 
left the Capital on short gasoline rations, 
something that could happen in scores of 
places. 

Shortages are accentuated, too, by the 
fact that low-grade gasoline is virtually all 
that is available. This means the consump- 
tion of more fuel to the mile. 

Prospects are that the situation will 
continue tight. Increased civilian allot- 
ments depend on reduced military de- 
mands, and military demands seem to 
move only in one direction—upward. 
Some officials even are beginning to ques- 
tion whether any great relief will come 
when the Germans are defeated, for an 
oil-consuming war in the Pacifie will con- 
tinue. And the transportation situation 
can become easy only when oil. for 
civilians is carried again by ocean-going 
tankers. 
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Whats this new word 


Tin + teva ry?” 


Medical science is full of strange and un- 
usual words. 

One of the most exciting is “chemo- 
therapy.” As it may mean a lot to you— 
you might like to know more about it. 


PNEUMONIA MORTALITY 


BEFORE INTRODUCTION 
OF SULFA DRUGS 


AFTER SULFA DRUGS 
CAME INTO USE 








2. For the 20 years after that, research brought no striking discov- 
eries. Then a strange chain of events revealed that a patented dye 
possessed a life-saving element. And so, the sulfonamide drugs 
were made available to the world. In the less than ten years they 
have been in common use, they have saved countless lives. Some 
forms of meningitis, streptococcic infections, and other dread dis- 
eases, including the common forms of pneumonia, have met a 
powerful adversary. 





1. Many of our badly wounded soldiers, sailors, and marines owe 
their lives to new drugs...sulfa and penicillin...which have had 
spectacular success against perils like gangrene, terrible burns, and 
blood poisoning. Chemotherapy —which takes advantage of the 
effects of chemical action upon body tissues and invading bacteria 
— is ages old in theory. But its modern, most effective practice 
began soon after 1900 with the discovery of salvarsan. 





3. You know the dramatic story of the next discovery, penicillin. 
Although not strictly a chemical, it attacks some of the same germs 
as the sulfa drugs—and others against which these drugs have little 
or no success. But the search for other “specific” chemicals is far 
from over. Medical scientists constantly seek to improve existing 
ones and find new germ-fighting elements. There must be long and 
careful experiments for each discovery, for sometimes the “germ- 
poison” is poisonous to the human body, too. 


4. But chemotherapy is no cure-all. Because it does so much to reduce the deadli- 
ness of some of our worst diseases, some people may expect it to perform miracles. 
It must always be remembered that these chemicals should not be used without 
sound medical advice, otherwise there may be detrimental results. But chemo- 
therapy, rightly used, is a tremendous gift of medical science to our civilization. 
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G.O.P. STRATEGY IN SENATE 


Coalition With Conservative Democrats as Anti-New Deal Force 


Unity of party members 
on domestic issues, split 
on foreign-policy views 


The Senate’s 37 Republicans have per- 
fected a working organization and leader- 
ship for the legislative battles ahead. This 
organization, although handicapped on is- 
sues of foreign policy, promises to become 
a strong influence on national affairs. It 
is the natural center of opposition to post- 
war New Deal domestic reforms. It is 
making its plans on that basis. Thus, an 
inside glimpse of how the organization 
and its leaders work is important to any 
estimate of the future. 

Four-man leadership. The party in 

the Senate has four leaders, instead of the 
customary one. Senator Arthur H. Vanden- 
berg of Michigan, imaginative and_ re- 
sourceful, a forceful speaker, is the prin- 
“cipal policy maker. Senator Robert A. 
Taft of Ohio, factual and industrious, is 
the legislative strategist. Senator Wallace 
H. White, Jr., of Maine, an alert parlia- 
mentarian who holds the title of leader, 
sees that the right motions are made and 
keeps matters pointed in the direction es- 
tablished by the other two. Installed tem- 
porarily a year ago, this leadership system 
has worked so well that now it has been 
made permanent: In addition, Senator 
Kenneth S. Wherry of Nebraska recently 
was named Senate whip. 





—Harris & Ewing 


SENATOR WILEY 


. Deal 


Party conferences. The basis of the 
organization is the party conference, an 
outspoken meeting of all Republican Sena- 
tors, with Senator Vandenberg presiding. 
The meetings are held as developments 
necessitate. Issues are discussed at great 
length and in great detail. Every member 
has his say. Minor points of dispute are 
eliminated. Major areas of agreement are 
mapped out and become the basis for con- 
certed action. But no effort is made to 
command the vote of any member. The 
late Senator Charles L. MeNary, the previ- 
ous party leader, often tried to dictate how 
Republican votes should be cast, and 
usually succeeded. But that has been 
dropped. These conferences are supple- 
mented by more frequent meetings of the 
steering committee, under Senator Taft, to 
discuss both issues and strategy. 

Strategy. The first effort is to form a 
voting alliance with the conservative Dem- 
ocrats of the South, to present issues and 
draw amendments in a way that will at- 
tract such votes. This tactic has been ef- 
fective in the past, and Republican lead- 
ers plan to use it successfully in the future. 

Basic strategy also is to let the New 
Democrats take the lead in _pro- 
posing legislation. The New Deal bills 
then are dissected and policy plans and 
strategy drawn accordingly. This practice 
is criticized as hardly conducive to making 
a positive party record, but nevertheless 
it is considered useful. 





SENATOR BRIDGES 


... seated—with reservations 


Major conservative proposals are left 
to the conservative Democrats. For ex. 
ample, a Republican Senator recently 
wanted to demand an audit of the books 
of all Government-owned corporations. He 
was dissuaded and a Democrat presented 
the legislation, with a pledge of Republ- 
can support. This tactic probably will be 
repeated. 

New members. To solidify the sup- 
port of the nine Republicans who entered 
the Senate two years ago, the leadership 
now has given them the committee assign- 
ments they wanted. The group also was 
granted recognition as a whole by the ap- 
pointment of one of its number, Senator 
Wherry, as party whip. This year’s new 
Republican Senators have been canvassed 
with a view to future, similar action. 

Results. Altogether, these methods of 
operation have drawn the Republican 
membership into a closely knit, cohesive 
group. There will be individual defections 
as issues arise, of course, but Senate vet- 
erans report that there is more unity of 
purpose on the Republican side of the 
aisle now than in many years. This refers, 
of course, to domestic issues. On foreign 
policy, the situation is very different. 

Foreign-policy split. The leadership is 
virtually powerless on postwar foreign 
policy. Individual Republican views are 
too varied and too deeply held. These 
views range from the unchangeable isola- 
tionism of Senator Hiram Johnson of Cali- 
fornia to the fervent internationalism of 
Senator Joseph H. Ball of Minnesota. 

Among the leaders, Senator Vandenberg, 
a prewar isolationist, now urges extensive 
collaboration among the nations. Senator 
Taft is believed heading in the same direc- 
tion, but he stops short of the Vander- 
berg position, at present. 

These leadership views apparently had 
little effect upon the party in its choice of 
members to fill two vacancies on the For- 
eign Relations Committee. The posts went 
to Senator Alexander Wiley of Wisconsin, 
whose isolationism has been little mod- 
erated, and to Senator Styles Bridges of 
New Hampshire, who places several con- 
ditions upon his internationalism. The two 
were designated by the Republican com- 
mittee on committees and unanimously 
approved by the party conference. 

A new force? So, though of little effect 
in the foreign field, the new Republican 
leadership and organization is preparing 
to become a potent influence upon national 
legislation, a new force in patterning the 
future of the nation at home. 
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PREPARING FOR BIG-POWER TALKS 


Vandenberg Speech as Strong Weapon in Fight for World Agency 


FDR-Senators conference 
on problems facing meeting 
with Churchill and Stalin 


President Roosevelt is getting ready for 
the toughest job of his career. In a few 
weeks, he will be sitting across the table 
again from Prime Minister Churchill and 
Marshal Stalin. The temper and durability 
of the peace to come will depend upon 
the outcome of that meeting. Mr. Roose- 
velt will need every argument he can take 
into it. He is preparing himself now. 

The speech of Senator Vandenberg, of 
Michigan, gives Mr. Roosevelt a strong 
new weapon to use in his fight for an in- 
ternational agency in which nations shall 
co-operate to solve their mutual problems 
in friendly fashion and keep the peace. 
The Senator is a staunch Republican, a 
leader of his party and a onetime be- 
liever in the creed that this nation could 
immunize itself against the outside world. 

Mr. Vandenberg renounces this creed 
and says:, “Whether we Americans do or 
do not agree upon all the powers that shall 
reside in an ultimate international council 
to call upon us for joint military action in 
behalf of-collective security, surely we can 
agree that we do not want an instant’s 
hesitation or doubt about our military co- 
operation to keep Germany and Japan 
demilitarized. ... There should be no need 
to refer any such action back to Congress 
and more than Congress would expect to 
pass upon battle plans today.” He sug- 
gests an immediate signing of a treaty 
among’ the Allies to accomplish this end. 

The Vandenberg speech helped to pave 
the way for the impending conference. It 
put into plain language the views of the 
loyal opposition to Mr. Roosevelt, and en- 
ables the President to go into his confer- 
ence with the other partners of the Big 
Three with firm backing. 

To the visiting Senators from the For- 
eign Relations Committee, including Chair- 
man Connally, of Texas, and Mr, Van- 
denberg, Mr. Roosevelt outlined some of 
the troublesome phases of the talks ahead. 
When they left, the Senate leaders indi- 
cated that they will try to hold down de- 
bate on foreign affairs until after the con- 
ference. They want no isolationist throw- 
ing wild words into the troubled waters 
now, arousing more suspicions among 
America’s allies for Mr. Roosevelt to beat 
down. 





JANUARY 19, 1945 


A mood of seriousness dominated the 
talk of the President with the Senators. 
They still were impressed by it when they 
left. It was in keeping with the actions 
that the President was setting under way 
throughout the Government. The heavy 
fighting in Europe and the Pacific is be- 
ginning to be felt in every home in the 
land, in one way or another. 

Draft policies are tightening into a rule 
of work or fight. Production is being 
stepped up in war plants. Civilian supplies 
are getting shorter. And Mr. Roosevelt 
sent a note to all chiefs of Government 
departments and agencies telling them to 
keep their public statements more in line 
with the facts. 


President kept himself ir line with his in- 
structions to subordinates. He said little 
about anything. He had no news to impart 
on the situation existing in Greece, the 
future of Vice President Henry A. Wallace, 
or the recent German break-through in 
France. 

But he did think it would be constitu- 
tional to draft nurses. He promised an an- 
nouncement of the landing by Gen. Doug- 
las MacArthur’s forces in Lingayen, and he 
said efforts were being made to get more 
food into Italy. 

War walks into White House. Heroes 
returned from the fighting fronts claimed 
their share of the President’s attention. 
Seven heroes of land, sea and air came in 





—Harris & Ewing 


COMMANDER IN CHIEF AND HERO 
. . . unheard-of deeds claimed presidential attention 


In a somewhat similar mood, the House 
of Representatives injected a note of re- 
straint into the revived Dies Committee 
on Un-American Activities which, in the 
past, has been noted for flamboyant state- 
ments. Instead of a fire-eater for the post 
as chairman of the permanent committee, 
Representative Hart, a New Jersey Demo- 
crat who was indorsed in the recent cam- 
paign by the Political Action Committee, 
was tentatively chosen. Mr. Hart repre- 
sented a compromise between the conserv- 
ative and liberal wings of the party. 

At his one press conference, the 


one group to receive from Mr. Roosevelt’s 
own hands the Congressional Medal of 
Honor, the nation’s highest award for 
bravery. 

They had done unheard-of deeds. A sub- 
marine commander had tackled a whole 
Japanese convoy alone. A Navy flier had 
led his group into 60 Japanese planes one 
time,.80 at another. An Army Fortress 
pilot had flown the remnants of his plane 
back from a raid. Four Army men had 
stormed gun positions, walked into. Ger- 
mans under fire, given first aid under fire, 
wiped out pillboxes. 
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im - “In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 

tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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... Each of us can only speak according to his little 
lights—and pray for a composite wisdom that shail 
lead us to high, safe ground. It is only in this spirit of 
anxious humility that I speak today. Politics, in any 
such connection, would be as obnoxious at home as 
they are in international manipulations abroad... . 

The United Nations, in even greater unity of mili- 
tary action than heretofore, must never, for any cause, 
permit this military unity to fall apart. If it does, we 
shall count the cost in mortal anguish—even though 
we stumble on to a belated, though inevitable, vic- 
2. | ae 

We, of course, accept no conception that our con- 
tribution to “unity” must be silence, while others say 
and do what they please and that our only role in this 
global tragedy is to fight and die and pay, and that 
“unity” for us shall only be the “unity” which Jonah 
enjoyed when he was swallowed by the whale. 

I hasten to say that any such intolerable conception 
as this would be angrily repudiated by every Ameri- 
can—from the President down to the last citizen 
among us. It has not been and is not true. 

Yet it cannot be denied that our Government has 
not spoken out—to our own people or to our allies— 
in any such specific fashion as have the others. It can- 
not be denied, as a result, that too often a grave melan- 
choly settles upon some sectors of our people. It can- 
not be denied that citizens, in increasing numbers, 
are crying, “What are we fighting for?” It cannot be 
denied that our silence—at least our public and official 
silence—has multiplied confusion at home and abroad. 
It cannot be denied that this confusion threatens our 
unity—yes, Mr. President, and already hangs like a 
cloud over Dumbarton Oaks. 

So I venture to repeat, with all the earnestness at 
my command, that a new rule of honest candor in 
Washington—as a substitute for mystifying silence or 
for classical generalities—honest candor on the high 
plane of great ideals—is the greatest contribution we 
can make to the realities of “unity,” at this time when 
enlightened civilization is our common stake. . 

It seems to me that the first thing we must say, 


beyond misunderstanding, is that we have not altered ~ 


our original commitments; that we have not lowered 
our sights; that we have not diluted our dedications; 
that we are not fighting to pull ancient chestnuts out 
of alien fires; that the smell of victory is not an anes- 
thetic which puts our earlier zeals to sleep. 

We still propose to win this war, come what may. 
We are fighting to defend America. We still propose to 
help create the post-war world on a basis which shall 
stop aggressors for keeps and, so far as humanly pos- 


CONSTRUCTIVE LEADERSHIP 


By ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG 


(United States Senator from Michigan) 
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sible, substitute justice for force among free men. W¢ 
propose to do it primarily for our own sakes. We stil} 
propose, also, to substitute justice for force (if we can) 
in writing the peace which terminates this war wh 
we deal with the victims of Axis tyranny. That is th 
road to permanent peace... . 

The next thing we need to do, Mr. President, if | 
may be so bold, in this spirit of honest candor, is to 
appeal to our allies, in the name of reason, to frankly 
face the post-war alternatives which are available to 
them, and to us, as a means to preserve tomorrow’s 
peace for them and for us. 

There are two ways to do it. One way is by exclusive 
individual action in which each of us tries to look out 
for himself. The other way is by joint action in which 
we undertake to look out for each other. 

The first way is the old way which has twice taken us 
to Europe’s interminable battlefields within a quarter 
century. The second way is the new way in which our 
present fraternity of war becomes a new fraternity of 
peace. I do not believe that either we or our allies can 
have it both ways. They serve to cancel out each other. 
We cannot tolerate unilateral privilege in a multilateral 
peace. Yet that seems to be the fatalistic trend today. 
I think we must make our choice. I think we need to 
make it wholly plain to our major allies that they, 
too, must make their choice. 

... I have always been frankly one of those who has 
believed in our own self-reliance. I still believe that we 
can never again—regardless of collaborations—allow 
our national defense to deteriorate to anything like a 
point of impotence. But I do not believe that any na- 
tion hereafter can immunize itself by its own exclusive 
action. .... 

I want maximum American cooperation, consistent 
with legitimate American self-interest, with constitu- 
tional process, and with collateral events which war- 
rant it, to make the basic idea of Dumbarton Oaks 
succeed. I want a new dignity and a new authority for 
international law. I think American self-interest re- 
quires it. But, Mr. President, this also requires whole- 
hearted reciprocity. 

In honest candor I think we should tell other na- 
tions that this glorious thing we contemplate is not 
and cannot be one-sided. I think we must say again 
that unshared idealism is a menace which we could 
not underwrite in the post-war world. 

Now, I am not so impractical as to expect any 
country to act on any final motive other than self- 
interest. I know of no reason why it should. That is 
what nations are for. I certainly intend that intelli- 
gent and loyal American self-interest shall be just as 
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“I wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your rignt to say it.” 


VOLTAIRE 








Chairman of Republican Conference in Senate calls for candor in facing realities 
of international situation and offers a program to help the President in 
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relations with allies—Need for joint action by America, Britain and Russia 


vigilantly and vigorously guarded as is amply obvi- 
ous, from time to time, in their own behalf by the 
actions of our allies. The real question always becomes 
just this—where does real self-interest lie? 

Here we reach the core of the immediate problem. 
Without remotely wanting to be invidious, I use one 
of many available examples. I would not presume 
to use it except that it ultimately involves us. Rus- 
sia’s unilateral plan appears to contemplate the en- 
gulfment, directly or indirectly, of a surrounding cir- 
cle of buffer states, contrary to our conception of 
what we thought we were fighting for in respect to the 
tights of small nations and a just peace. Russia’s an- 
nounced reason is her insistent purpose never again 
to be at the mercy of another German tyranny. That 
isa perfectly understandable reason. The alternative 
is collective security. 

Now, which is better, in the long view, from a pure- 
ly selfish Russian standpoint? To forcefully surround 
herself with a cordon of unwillingly controlled or par- 
titioned states, thus affronting the opinions of man- 
kind, as a means of post-war protection against a 
renaissance of German aggression, or to win the price- 
less asset. of world confidence in her by embracing 
the alternative; namely, full and whole-hearted co- 
operation with and reliance on a vital international 
organization in which all of us shall honorably par- 
ticipate to guarantee that Axis aggression shall never 
tise arain? 

Well—at that point, Russia, or others like her, in 
equally honest candor, has a perfect right to reply and 
say this to us—“‘Where is there any such alternative 
rl'ance until we know what the United States will do? 
How can you expect us to rely on an enigma?” 

Now we are getting somewhere: Fear of reborn Ger. 
man aggression in years to come is at the base of most 
of our contemporary frictions. It is a perfectly human 
and understandable fear on the part of all neighbor- 
ing nations which German militarism has twice driv- 
en to the Valley of the Shadow within one generation. 

Fear of reborn German aggression in years to come 
is the cause assigned to unilateral plans for Russian 
post-war expansion. Fear of reborn German aggres- 
sion is the reason assigned to the proposed partition 
of Poland. Fear of reborn German aggression gave 
birth to the Anglo-Soviet agreement of 1942; the 
Soviet-Czechoslovak agreement of 1943; the Franco- 
Soviet treaty of 1944, and similar unilateral and bilat- 
etal actions inevitably yet to come. Fear of reborn 
German aggression is our apple of discord. 

This second World War plagues the earth chiefly 
because France and Britain did not keep Germany 





disarmed, according to contract, after World War 
No. 1. In other words, when we deal with Europe’s 
fear—her justified fear—of another rebirth of Ger- 
man military tyranny in some future post-war era. 
we are at the heart of the immediate problem which 
bedevils our Allied relationships. 

I propose that we meet this problem conclusively 
and at once. There is no reason to wait. 

America has this same self-interest in permanently 
and conclusively and effectively disarming Germany 
and Japan. It is simply unthinkable that America, 
or any other member of the United Nations, would 
allow this Axis calamity to reproduce itself again. 

Whether we Americans do, or do not, agree upon 
all the powers that shall reside in an ultimate inter- 
national council to call upon us for joint military ac- 
tion in behalf of collective security, surely we can 
agree that we do not want an instant’s hesitation or 
any instant’s doubt about our military cooperation in 
the peremptory use of force, if needed, to keep Ger- 
many and Japan permanently demilitarized. Such a 
crisis would be the lengthened shadow of the present 
war. It would be a direct epilogue of the present war. 
It should be handled as this present war is handled. 

There should be no need to refer any such action 
back to Congress any more than Congress would ex- 
pect to pass upon battle plans today. The Commander 
in Chief should have instant power to act, and he 
should act. I know of no reason why a hard-and-fast 
treaty between the major Allies should not be signed 
today to achieve this dependable end. We need not 
await the determination of our other post-war rela- 
tionships. 

This problem—this menace—stands apart by itself. 
Regardless of what our later decision may be, in re- 
spect to the power that shall be delegated to the Presi- 
dent to join our military force with others in a new 
peace league—no matter what limitations may com- 
mend themselves to our ultimate judgments in this 
regard—I am sure we can agree that there should be 
no limitations when it comes to keeping the Axis out 
of piracy for keeps. 

I respectfully urge that we meet this problem now. 
From it stem many of today’s confusions and doubts 
and frustrations. I think we should immediately put: 
it behind us by conclusive action. Having done so, 
most of the reasons given for controversial unilateral 
and bilateral actions by our allies will have disap- 
peared, and then we shall be able to accurately judge 
whether we have found and cured the real hazard 
to our relationships. .. . 

(Excerpts from speech in United States Senate, Jan. 10, 1945). 
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TES NE JANUARY 19, 1945 


This country now is face to face with 
a serious problem of replacing the man . 
power that is being used up in fighting 
two wars. That problem underlies the gen- 
eral shortage of man power for war indus- 
tries. In the armed forces, losses of men 
from all causes are outrunning new sup- 
plies of men. In order to fill all the gaps 
inductions are to be increased sharply 
The Pictogram shows. what is happening. 

As to casualties, the trend is steeply up- 
ward. Through 1942, Army and Navy cas- 
ualties in killed, wounded, missing and 
prisoners were 59,000. In 1943, losses were 
88,000. In 1944, they jumped to 540,000. If 
the rate that was reached before the end 
of last year continues, total casualties 
for 1945 will be more than 1,000,000. 

Losses from all causes are averaging 
about 150,000 a month, or 1,800,000 a year. 
This includes about 90,000 battle casual- 
ties per month and 60,000 discharges due 
to illness or other causes. 

Inductions are averaging fewer than 
100,000 a month on the basts of intake in 
December and January. This points to a 
total deficit of about 50,000 per month. An 
actual deficit substantially lower than 
that is indicated, however, because of en- 
listments and because the less seriously 
wounded may return to duty at a rate of 
possibly 25,000 a month. 

To get enough men, the Army and 
Navy now are increasing the average in- 
take to 150,000 a month for the first six 
months in 1945. This means that 900,000 
men are to be taken into the armed forces 
in that period. About 150,000 of these will 
come ‘rom enlistments and 750,000 from 
inductions. This will make up the deficit 
and supply a margin. Here are two big 
reasons why such a margin is requested: 

First, according to Secretary of War 
Stimson, casualties will continue to in- 
crease. Losses in stopping the German of- 
fensive in Belgium are heavy. They are in- 
creasing in the big battles against Japan. 

Second, an increase in the size of the 
Army is sought to keep its effective 
strength, instead of its numerical strength, 
up to the announced goal of 7,700,000. 
Such an increase is advocated to offset 
temporary incapacity that currently is 
keeping from duty 535,000 men, including 
450.000 sick and wounded. 

All told, this country now has as its goal 
an Army of well over 8,000,000 and a 
Navy of more than 4,000,000. Considering 
the quality of our arms, the total of more 
than 12,000,000 will make U.S. armed 
forces the most powerful in the world. It is 
to offset all deficits, and to reach and main- 
tain such strength. that inductions are be- 
ing increased sharply in the months ahead. 
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WHO MAY HOLD WARTIME CONVENTIONS 


The Government’s sudden “ban” on 
conventions has brought uncertainty for 
many organizations and trade associations 
over whether they will be able to hold 
meetings scheduled for this year. Doubts 
have been raised about when they can go 
ahead with these meetings, when special 
permission must be obtained and how to 
get this approval. 

Cancellation of all large conventions, 
conferences, group meetings and _ trade 
shows that do not have an important part 
in the war effort was “requested” by 
James F. Byrnes, Director of War Mobili- 
zation and Reconversion, to relieve strain 
on transportation and hotel facilities. Al- 
though compliance was put upon a vol- 
untary basis, there was quick and wide- 
spread response promising co-operation. 

Rules to guide in deciding which of 
about 5,000 planned conventions and 
group meetings can be held now are drawn 
up by a committee composed of repre- 
sentatives of five leading war agencies. 
Sponsors, as a result, can know what their 
chances are of being allowed to proceed 
with their meetings. But those planning 
large conventions and similar meetings 
after February 1 must answer some ques- 
tions about their plans and show how the 
meetings will contribute to the war effort. 


The first question is: When will an or- 
ganization be able to hold a conven- 
tion, conference, group meeting or. 
trade show this year? 


There is a flat exemption on meetings 


that are attended by not more than 50 
persons. Sponsors of such gatherings do 


not need to get approval of the War Com- 
mittee on Conventions even though dele- 
gates come from all parts of the country. 
Also, conventions and similar meetings, re- 
gardless of size, that end by Feb. 1 do not 
require approval. The ban does not affect 
meetings scheduled for January, although 
some large groups have called off conven- 
tions that were planned for this month. 


The convention committee is ready to ap- 
prove meetings that are considered of 
value in the prosecution of the war. Em- 
phasis is on stopping conventions that are 
considered nonessential in wartime. The 
burden of proving that a meeting will be 
of value to the war effort will rest upon 
the sponsors. Or, more specifically, it must 
he shown that the winning of the war 
would .be impeded by not holding the 
meeting. The fact that a convention or 
meeting is of value to civilian activities or 
morale is not considered by itself sufficient 
reason to hold it. 
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What is the procedure in getting ap- 
proval for a convention? 


Formal application for approval of con- 
ventions, conferences, group meetings and 
trade shows, to be attended by more than 
50 persons, should be filed with the con- 
vention committee in Washington. Appli- 
cation forms now are being printed and 
soon will be available at regional and dis- 
trict offices and national headquarters of 
the Office of Defense Transportation. 
They also can be obtained from various 
convention bureaus and many hotels. 


Persons seeking approval for meetings 
niust give the name of their organization, 
the names of its president and secretary, 
the nature of the organization and the 
type of meeting it is proposed to hold’ 
They must give the date and location of 
the proposed meeting, hotel and other fa- 
cilities that would be used, and the num- 
ber of persons expected to attend. In addi- 
tion, it must be shown when and where 
the last previous meeting was held, what 
the average attendance has been during 
and before the war, and from what areas 
those attending would come. 


Furthermore, applicants must explain what 
steps are being taken to curtail attend- 
ance and why a group of 50 or fewer 
persons could not attend to the matters 
that would come before the meeting. The 
convention committee also will want to 
know why the object of the meeting can- 
not be attained by a “mail convention.” 
The last of the 12 questions on the ap- 
plication form is: “In what way and to 
what extent will the war effort suffer if 
this meeting were not held?” 


Applications for approval of conventions 
and meetings should be sent to: Richard 
H. Clare, Secretary, War Committee on 
Conventions, Room 7321, Interstate Com- 
merce Commission Bldg., Washington 25, 
D.C. When possible, applications should 
be made not less than 30 days prior to the 
proposed meeting. No application should 
be sent more than six months before the 
time planned to hold a meeting. 


Are any organizations exempt from 
getting permission to hold conven- 
tions and meetings? 


The regulations just issued by the conven- 
tion committee specify no exemptions for 
groups except those of 50 or fewer persons 
and those meeting in January. These regu- 
lations state flatly that permits are re- 
quired of industrial, business, labor, pro- 
fessional, fraternal, religious, civic, social 


and governmental organizations. There js 
no blanket exemption for regional or local 
conventions. And even where fewer than 
50 persons are involved, the committee 
says that meetings should be canceled if 
they would bring a strain on transporta- 
tion, housing or other facilities. 


What can be substituted to take the 
place of canceled conventions? 


Some organizations already are calling spe. 
cial board meetings to take the place of 
their regular conventions. Where _ these 
are not attended by more than 50 perSons, 
no approval is required from the conven- 
tion committee. Other groups are _plan- 
ning “mail conventions” in place of their 
usual gatherings. This involves publication 
in organization journals or pamphlets of 
speeches and papers prepared for the regu- 
lar meetings. In some cases, elections of off- 
cers also are to be handled by mail ballots, 


An organization could replace its national 
convention with a series of regional or 
local conventions, none of which would be 
attended by more than 50 persons. Or it 
could hold its regular national gathering 
without getting approval if attendance 
were cut to 50 or fewer delegates. 


What sanctions could the Government 
apply against those who might refuse 
to go along with the convention ban? 


The main object of such sanctions might 
be a hotel that “booked” a convention 
without approval of the convention com- 
mittee. Other Government agencies would 
be expected to co-operate with the com- 
mittee. Thus, man-power clearances could 
be denied the operator of the establish- 
ment allowing an unauthorized meeting. 
Or ration allowances might be withdrawn. 
Or authorization for materials needed for 
repairs could be withheld. 


Those in charge of the program, how- 
ever, do not expect to find it necessary 
to take any such drastic steps to get com- 
pliance. Leaders of the hotel industry 
have assured the committee that hotels 
throughout the country will co-operate. 


In issuing his call for the convention 
ban, Mr. Byrnes ‘said the nation’s trans- 
portation and hotel facilities already were 
overtaxed. He added that persons travel- 
ing on important war business, as well as 
servicemen, find it difficult and sometimes 
impossible to get hotel accommodations. 
The move to curtail conventions had the 
approval of the President, the ODT and 
the Army and Navy. 
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The lighter weight of magnesium core 
boxes makes them easier to lift and mas.ip- 
ulate. Women core makers, therefore, 
find their work less tiring. Much of the 
usual fatigue slump is avoided. Foundry- 
men report that magnesium core boxes 


stand up well in this service. 
a Oflable tiller, ,/ 
e 
Properties making magnesium so at- 
tractive to foundry operators should make 


it equally valuable for you. Lighter weight 


magnesium tools and equipment require 


MAGNESIUM 





less effort to do a job. Tasks are more to 


labor’s liking. 

Operators of machines with moving 
parts of magnesium find its lighter weight 
similarly desirable. Because of lower 
inertia, those machines can be safely run 
at higher speeds. There’s less tendency 
to vibrate, less wear and tear. Upkeep is 
reduced. Production is increased. Quality 
of products is higher. 

May we help you adapt magnesium to 
your uses? Aluminum Company of America, 
1712 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


PRODUCTS 


eee ‘ae 


AMERICAN MAGNESIUM 


CORPORATION 


ALUMINUM 


COMPANY or AMERICA 











Keep those sleéves rolled up! 


OW is no time for us at Keep those sleeves rolled 
home to relax our efforts. up and let’s all continue to 
Our fighting men overseas produce and move materials 


are engaged in the grimmest, vital to Victory. 
most deadly fighting of the 
entire war. That's why the Erie and 


aie A other American Railroads are 
Our job is to see that these 
. . ze continue their all- 
men have every fighting pledged to continue their a 


chance...that they are better Out effort in rolling the mate- 


equipped... better supplied... rials of war to all fighting 
at all times...than the enemy. fronts. . 


Buy Wor Bonds and Stamps 


Erie Railroad 


ONE OF AMERICA'S RAILROAOS—ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 





















_Question. 
otf the Week 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat, Off. 


In view of the German counter- 
offensive and other developments, 
when, in your opinion, will the war 
with Germany end? 

The recent setback for the Allies 
on the Western Front has caused 
many people to question whether our 
timetable for ending the war in Eu- 
rope has been upset. Because of the 
widespread interest in this subject, 
The United States News asked mili- 
tary experts and authorities on inter- 
national affairs for their opinions. 

Answers were printed last week. 
Others appear herewith. 


Rear Admiral R. R. Belknap 


(Ret.); New York, N. Y.; In Command, U.S. 
Mine Squadron, World War 1; Director, 
Strategy Department, Naval War College, 
1921-23; Former Naval Attache, Berlin, 
Rome, Vienna; Writer on Naval Subjects, 


answers: 

War with Germany will end upon com- 
plete defeat of her armies and the gaining 
of firm control of the country by Allied 
occupation. 

Naming the time would, in my opinion, 
tend to postpone it, for it helps the enemy 
to a better insight into Allied planning: 
and to the prime task of winning, it adds 
a time limit, pernicious to sound planning. 

Worst of all is the effect on production 
of war materials. As in fighting a fire, as 
the hose lengthens, pressure at the pump 
must increase, or the issuing stream will 
grow ever weaker. Naming a termination 
time causes “watching the clock,” which 
always tapers off the work. 

Those who could predict most nearly 
would not do so publicly. Also, suspense 
would sharpen among anxious families as 
the day drew near. Facing grim realities. 
we should not toy with optimism, courting 
disappointment, with consequent criticism 
harassing the high command. 


Maj. Gen. John F. O‘Ryan 


New York, N.Y.; Attorney at Law; Former 
Commander, 27th Division, A. E. F., in Bel- 
gium and France, 1917-19; Former Com- 
mander, National Guard, New York. 


answers: (by telegraph) 

[ can only estimate the duration of the 
war on the basis of generalities. I believed 
that the German counteroffensive would 
eventuate earlier than it did, would be 
stopped, our offensive renewed  success- 
fully, and that Germany would ask for 
terms during the present month. 

The foregoing was based on the view 
that Germany cannot win because of the 
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Off the stup 
-and on the telephone 


This evening thensands of service men will be 
asking for the Long Distance lines that connect 


them with their homes all over America. 


You'll be doing them a real favor if you help 
keep the lines open from 7 to 10 P. M. They’ll 


appreciate it. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 








Question: 


Which "Payroll Machine 


can ALSO produce your Accounts Receivable - 
Payables - Stock Records - Billing - General Ledgers ? 








. 


VERSATILITY ... that’s the strong suit of the Remington Rand Auto- 
matic Balance Bookkeeping Seidiine.: It permits quick change- -over from 
one accounting routine to another——in a matter of seconds! 

YOU CAN ADD EXTRA REGISTERS or change their position... that’s 
the secret. They give you extra columns of accumulation, or quick change 
in capacity, witout replacing or revamping the machine. You can add as 
many registers as the carriage width will allow. 

That’s why ONE of these “all-purpose” machines, working for you every 
day,can replace several “one-purpose” machines, idle except at peak periods. 
NOW ...when it’s time to study accounting costs again ... investigate the 
Automatic Balance Remington. It’s the only machine that gives you all- 
electric operation, automatic balances, fully visible writing line, direct 
subtraction in all registers—all the features that add up to maximum 
daily production with top-notch accuracy. 

Call your nearest Remington Rand office—or write us at Buffalo 5, N. Y. 


Answer: 


Automatic Balance 
Bookkeeping Machine 


The ONE machine for EVERY accounting record 














‘and the Red Army campaign, aimed at 











following: After five years, the German 
people realize they cannot win. The longer 
they suffer casualties and property de. 
struction by virtue of traditional stub. 
bornness, the worse off they will be. 

The responsible-minded among them 
will seek peace to avoid chaos. I look 
for an armistice shortly. 


Isaac Don Levine 


Washington, D.C.; Writer on International 
Affairs; Author of Books on Russia; Editor, 
Foreign News Department, New York Trib. 
une, 1917; Managing Editor, The Book 
League of America, 1928-29, 







































answers: 

End of war with Germany depends mor 
on political developments among the Allies 
than upon the operational consequences ¢ 
the German counteroflensive. 

For some months now, two separate 
and un-co-ordinated wars have been going 
on in Europe: The Anglo-American cam 
paign, aiming primarily to crush Germany, 


Sovietization of Europe. 

Unless these two campaigns can le 
fused, the end of our war with Germany 
is not in sight. Then 1945 may witneg 
the transformation of the conflict into @ 
prolonged civil war led by a new pre 
Soviet “revolutionary” Germany against 
the Anglo-American “imperialists.” 


Maj. Gen. Roy Hoffman 


(Ret.); Oklahoma City, Okla.; Commander 
of 93rd Division in World War 1; National 
Charter Member and Organizer of A= 
can®Legion, 
answers: (by telegraph) 
Under the present conditions, I believe 
about the best we can hope is to give them! 
(the Germans) the knockout this year. lf 
might be speeded up if that considerable 
portion of our people would quit fussing 
and worrying about how things are going 
to be handled after the war, and devote 
time and-efforts to winning the war, to the 
exclusion of any other consideration. 


Maj. Gen. Lincoln C. Andrews 


(Ret.); Burlington, Vt.; Chairman of the 
Board, International Development Corp; Wh 
Former Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, ere 





answers: (by telegraph) the Ppt 

The German war will actually “end’} &xcess 
only when the peoples of the world ar 
genuinely convinced that the Allied great 
powers are irrevocably united in a con- of alur 
mon determination to maintain a ,period for al 
of international peace for the announcelj - 
unequivocal purpose of assisting peoples§ Weight 
to organize the machinery of an “hones-f oon ou], 
to-God” world government, under moé- 
ernized international law, founded onfThe fa 
peace and justice, relegating to history the tic 

' : al k 
present archaic conceptions of absolute na 
tional sovereignty, isolationism, imperial gfe am¢ 
ism, neutrality, etc. 
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Eye appeal and sales appea 


ALUMINUM! 











Where beauty of appearance influences the sale of 
the product you make—or where elimination of 
'Jexcess weight is an important factor—then most 
assuredly you should give consideration to the use 
.jof aluminum alloys. 

for aluminum alloys combine beauty and light 
‘jweight with great strength. We will be glad to 
‘|consult with you and work out plans together. 

The facilities and equipment, experience and tech- 
tical knowledge we can place at your disposal 


rial fite among the most complete in this entire industry. 





BUY WAR BONDS 


ALUMINUM 
REFINERS 


Division of 
BOHN ALUMINUM & BRASS CORPORATION 
General Offices: Lafayette Building « Detroit 26, Michigan 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL TYPES AND SHAPES OF CASTING AND DEOXIDIZING ALLOYS 
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SHAPING POSTWAR LABOR POLICY 


Higher Wage Rates and New Mediation Agency Among FDR‘s Goals 


Hold-the-line rule on pay 
and prices expected to be 
enforced till hostilities end 


A blueprint of the Administration’s 
plans for dealing with labor and employ- 
ment problems in the postwar reconversion 
period now is available for employers and 
workers. This blueprint is drawn in casual 
sentences scattered throughout President 
Roosevelt’s budget message to Congress. 

Mr. Roosevelt shows himself to be in 
favor of these things: 

No relaxation of wage controls while 
war production remains at a high lev- 
el, and only. gradual relaxation during 
reconversion; permanent mediation 
machinery for handling labor disputes 
after the war; extension of social se- 
curity benefits, and establishment of 
the United States Employment Serv- 
ice on a permanent federal basis. 

He also indicated that he favored in- 
creases in wage after the war to 
offset loss of overtime. 

Wage controls. Mr. Roosevelt favors 
continuation of the hold-the-line policy for 
wages and prices while the war is on, with 
adjustments to changing levels of war pro- 
duction and civilian production. This 
would indicate that he has no present 
intention of revising the “little steel” for- 
mula to permit wage increases above pres- 
ent ceilings. The President also would 
have Congress extend the Economic Sta- 
bilization Act before it expires on June 30. 

It is the President’s idea that some con- 
trols can be relaxed when extensive cut- 
backs come, but that other controls must 
be retained. For example. he feels that 
allocation and price controls must be re- 
tained as long as certain materials and 
goods are scarce. 

Postwar mediation. Mr. Roosevelt ap- 
parently is not willing that labor and man- 
agement should return to the prewar dog- 
eat-dog days of strikes and lockouts. He 
believes that the Government should have 
some machinery ready for adjusting labor 
disputes during the reconversion period. 
“We must,” he says, “apply some of our 
wartime lessons in labor-management co- 
operation in working out a sound long- 
range policy implemented by permanent 
mediation machinery.” 

This suggests the possibility that the 
President might have in mind a media- 
tion agency patterned somewhat after the 
War Labor Board, or perhaps that he 


rates 
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Both Titles Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


favors enlargement of the functions of the 
United States Conciliation Service. Present 
WLB members have indicated a desire to 
abandon their organization as soon as the 
war ends, but it has been suggested that 
a successor agency be made up only of 
public members, rather than representa- 
tives of management, labor and the public. 

Social security. Mr. Roosevelt can be 
expected to press again at this session of 
Congress for extension of social security 
benefits to workers not now covered. He 
also favors Government action assuring 
better medical care for underprivileged 
groups. 

Federal USES. Mr. Roosevelt’s pro- 
posal that the United States Employment 
Service be established on a national basis, 





SENATOR MURRAY — 


...@ presidential hint will be aired 


with extended coverage throughout the 
country, is sure to be a controversial ques- 
tion in Congress. USES is operated by the 
Federal Government during the war by 
consent of the States. Many of these 
States would like to have a hand in its 
operation after the war, and they will not 
give up their prewar hold without a fight. 

Higher postwar wage rates. The 
President dropped a hint that he favors 
the wage line taken by many of his ad- 
visers when he said that reduction in war 
expenditures would result in somewhat 
lower incomes, “even if wage ceilings are 
adjusted upward to ayoid reduction in 





hourly rates when overtime is curtailed,” 
New Deal economists have been saying 
for some time that it will be necessary to 
increase wage rates to offset loss of over- 
time in order to maintain present pur 
chasing power. 

These and other problems affecting la- 
bor are assured of a thorough airing in 
Congress during the year ahead. And, be- 
fore they reach the Senate and House 
floors. many of them will have to be passed 
upon by labor committees of both houses, 
In the Senate, the Education and Labor 
Committee has a new chairman, Senator 


Murray (Dem.). of Montana. In the 
House. Representative Mary Norton 


(Dem.), of New Jersey, continues to head 
the Labor Committee. 


—Harris & Ewing 


REPRESENTATIVE NORTON 


AFL vs. NLRB. The National Labor 
Relations Board, once a target of employer 
criticism, now finds itself under rather 
persistent attack from labor unions. Most 
violent present critic of the board is the 
American Federation of Labor and its 
member unions. 

AFL’s chief charge is that a majority of 
the NLRB is biased in favor of the CIO. 
The AFL president, William Green, has ac- 
cused NLRB Chairman Harry A. Millis of 
hostility toward the AFL and has termed 
him “unfit” to serve on the Board. But no 





AFL group has gone quite so far in the 
past in denouncing the Board as the Ir 
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to destroy em you have fo see em 


Microscopes are gunsights in Medicine’s 
battle on bacteria. 
Optical microscopes, however, were not 
“ ” 
powerful enough to “draw an accurate bead 
on the deadly virus that caused influenza. 


But today, medical men have seen what 
no optical microscope could bring into 
focus—the infinitesimal influenza virus that 
previously had lain craftily. camouflaged 
among larger cells. 

This revelation came about through the 
Electron Microscope, developed by scien- 
tists at RCA Laboratories. And now, having 
been seen, influenza may be forced to un- 
conditional surrender, saving the lives of 
thousands each year. 

Here is but one facet of the genius shown 
by scientists behind RCA research... the 


“ever-onward” research that saves lives or 
creates a better radio with equal skill... 
the “there-when-you-need-it” research that 
gave super-secret equipment to the United 
Nations ... the “way-ahead” research that 
goes into everything made by RCA. 

When you buy an RCA radio or phono- 
graph or television set or any RCA product, 
you get a great satisfaction... enjoy a 
unique pride of ownership in knowing that 
you possess the very finest instrument of its 
kind that science has yet achieved. 








They see what human eyes 
have never seen before! 


Drs. Arthur Vance and James Hillier, 
scientists at RCA Laboratories, with Mr. 
E. W. Engstrom, Research Director 
(standing), examine the RCA Electron 
Microscope that has useful magnifica- 
tion up to 100,000 diameters, revealing 
unseen new worlds to the eyes of man. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


PIONEERS tN PROGRESS 








A 47-SECOND 
QUIZ ON 


’ CROPS asJOBS 
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a 
@ "JOB OR NO JOB? 
THOUSANDS OF PAY-CHECKS WILL 
DEPEND UPON THIS FLOWER. BECAUSE 
IT HOLDS THE KEY TO AMERICA'S 
POSTWAR BUILDING BOOM. 


FACT OR FICTION? 























e SUNFLOWER COOKERY 
MAY CREATE A NEW INDUSTRY, WITH 
JOBS FOR MANY WORKERS 


FACT OR FICTION ? 






OVITAMIN SHOTS FOR TREES 


WILL BE NEEDE 0 AVERT A TIMBER 
SHORTAGE, AND THUS PROTECT 
MILLIONS OF JOBS. FACT OR FICTION? 


CHECK YOUR ANSWERS HERE: 


paper box output. Northern Pacific hauled 





1, Fact. Postwar construction will be geared 


to the flax crop on Northwest farms . . . for 
linseed oil, made from flax, is the world’s 
No. 1 source of paint. Northern Pacific Rail- 
way, a major carrier of the nation’s crop, is 
encouraging farmers to “plant more jobs” 
—in added flax acreage—in 1945. 


2. Fact. A new food-oil, similar to olive oil, 
and a fine flour resembling buckwheat are 
now being made experimentally from sun- 
flowers grown on North Dakota farms served 
by Northern Pacific. 


3. Fact. Strawboard, made from surplus 
grain straws baled and shipped by farmers, 
adds more than 800,000 tons yearly to U.S. 


many carloads of straw destined to paper 
mills in 1944. 


&, Fiction. Under modern forest manage- 
ment (without benefit of vitamins), Pacific 
Northwest saw timber now standing is suf- 
ficient to rebuild all of America’s 37,000,000 
homes! Northern Pacific is an important 
carrier of forest products. 


USE THIS TO “STUMP 
THE EXPERTS”’# sena tor 


FREE 44-page FACT OR FICTION booklet. 
Fun and facts for everybody. Address Northern Pacific 
Railway, Room 942, St. Paul 1, Minnesota. 














MONTANA 


HELENA 
UVINGSTON 
OZEMAH BILLING: 








NORTHERN: 
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lane Steel of he Mbihbwest” 





ternational Teamsters’ Union now goes, 
This union is headed by Daniel Tobin, g 
strong supporter of the Administration and 
close friend of President Roosevelt. 

The Teamsters, in their monthly maga- 
zine, are advocating repeal of the Wagner 
Act so that NLRB can be abolished. They 
are charging that NLRB is being used by 
the CIO and by employers to disorganize 
their union. NLRB, it is asserted, has be. 
come a “standing committee” of the CI0, 

This is strong language to direct at an 
agency empowered to administer an Act 
that all unions a few years ago were hail- 
ing as a Magna Charta for labor. 

The CIO also has its troubles with the 
Board, but it is by no means willing to 
join the Teamsters in demanding repeal of 
the Wagner Act. It will take considerably 
more resentment than now is built up to 
bring about repeal. 


Free speech. Employers now have a 


virtual invitation from the U.S. Supreme 
Court to test again how far they may go 


< 





Acme 
DANIEL TOBIN 
- «. a Magna Charta was denounced 


in discussing unions with their employes. 
This invitation is implied in an opinion 
of Justice Jackson in which he joined with 
a majority of the Court in holding uncon 
stitutional a Texas law requiring organiz 
ers to register before soliciting members. 

Justice Jackson held, in his concurring 
opinion, that employers should enjoy the 
same rights as a union is given in the 
Texas ‘case. In this case, the majority of 
five members held that the issue was free 





speech. The minority of four held that the 
law in dispute was a justifiable exercise a 
power to regulate a business. 

Although he agreed with the majority, 
Justice Jackson contended that the Court 
was applying a rule whose benefit it had 


| 


denied to employers under the National 
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LEADING rubber company was 

using a large sheet for its tire 
factory orders. It carried complete 
data, formulae for batch mixing, 
production instructions, etc. 
Numerous copies of the order 
were required. 









icme 


nced Illegibility of words and figures 
in some of the copies caused mis- 
takes—a 3 would be mistaken for 
a 5—a G6 for an 8—batch mixes 
were spoiled—materials lost—time 
wasted, 
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Multilith Duplicator Model 1250 
Multilith Models from $395 to $3,725 
Multigraph Models from $150 to $2,035 


NEWS 





A Slight Error of $100,000 


Investigation disclosed that mis- 
reading of figures due to faint im- 
pression, blurred reproduction or 
misalignment was costing at least 
$100,000 a year. 


New Duplicating Methods Stopped Losses 


The company installed a Multilith 
duplicator using a Systemat as the 
reproducing master sheet for the 
large factory order form. The Sys- 
temat comes to them with the form 
itself already on it in reproducing 
ink, and the production specifica- 
tions are typed or written in direct- 
ly on the Systemat. Both are repro- 
duced in a single run in any desired 
number of copies. Each copy is in 
perfect alignment, each accurate 


Multi 


TRADE-MARK REE 





and clear—last copy as legible as 
the first. Errors have been elimi- 
nated, losses stopped. 

Multilith Systemat duplicating is 
a recent development, new to many 
businesses. It opens up scores of 
ways in many different departments 
to revolutionize paper work sys- 
tems, to lighten monotonous, pains- 
taking repetitive work and save 
time and money. Find out what it 
can do for your company. Phone 
our local office or write the Re- 
search and Methods Department of 
Addressograph-Multigraph Cor- 
poration, Cleveland 17. Sales agen- 
cies with service and supply de- 
partments in all principal cities 
of the world. 


raph 


US PAT OFF 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


Multilith and Syetemat are Registered Trade Marke of Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 
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Photo courtesy Oil Center Tool Co, 


Resilient synthetic rubber sealing rings 
stand 15,000# test pressure 


N the oil fields they call that mass of 

plumbing you see in the picture a 
“Christmas tree”. It will attach directly 
to the pipes in the ground from which 
the crude oil or gas comes. Its job will 
be to control the flow of the oil or gas, 
even under pressures as high as 7,500 psi. 
To provide the necessary safety factor 
that figure is doubled for test purposes. 


Eight resilient Hycar sealing elements 
—the cutaway drawing shows their loca- 
tion—are used in this unit. They will be 
constantly exposed to oil or gas—in’ 
addition to terrific pressure—through- 
out the life of the well on which this 
Christmas tree is installed—perhaps a 
matter of years. 


It’s not by chance that Hycar oil re- 
sistant synthetic rubber was selected as 
the material for the sealing rings. Hycar 
provides the right combination of prop- 
erties needed—oil and gas resistance, 
the ability to stzy resilient, abrasion re- 
sistance to protect against the gritty 
fluids that will be flowing through the 
casing head. These and other properties 
of Hycar are shown in the box at the 
right. The list will tell why Hycar is 





being selected to perform in the tough- 
est types of service throughout all indus- 
try—pump and valve packings, dia- 
phragms, vibration dampeners and scores 
of other industrial applications. 


Ask for parts made of Hycar. Test 
them in your most difficult applications. 
Learn for yourself that it’s wise to use 
Hycar when the going gets tough. Hycar 
Chemical Company, Akron 8, Ohio. 





CHECK THESE SUPERIOR 
FEATURES OF HYCAR 


. EXTREME OIL RESISTANCE—insuring dimen- 
sional stability of parts. 

. HIGH TEMPERATURE RESISTANCE—up to 

250° F. dry heat; up to 300° F. hot oil. 

ABRASION RESISTANCE—50% greater than 

natural rubber. 

MINIMUM COLD FLOW—even at elevated 

temperatures. 

. LOW TEMPERATURE FLEXIBILITY—down to 
—65° F. 


a 


ad 


» 


> 
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LIGHT WEIGHT—15% to 25% lighter than 

many other synthetic rubbers. 

. AGE RESISTANCE — extremely resistant to 

checking or king from oxidati 

HARDNESS RANGE—compounds can be 

varied from extremely soft to bone hard. 

. NON-ADHERENT TO METAL—compounds will 
not adhere to metals even after prolonged 
contact under pressure. (Metal adhesions 
can be readily obtained when desired.) 
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Hycar 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


LARGEST PRIVATE PRODUCER OF BUTADIENE TYPE 


Free—write for your copy of the new pocket-size Hycar Glossary of commonly 
used synthetic rubber terminology, 





Labor Relations Act. The remedy, he said, 
was not “to allow Texas improperly to 
deny the right of free speech, but to apply 
the same rule and spirit to free speech 
cases whoever the speaker.” 

The Jackson view is that labor is free 
to publicize oppression, substandard wages, 
employer unfairness and _ objectionable 
working conditions, and that an employer 
likewise should be free to answer publicly 
any such charges and “turn publicity on 
the records of the leaders or the unions 
which seek the confidence of his men,” 

The decision outlawing the Texas law is 
interpreted by some labor leaders as a 
blow to attempts by States to impose re- 
strictions on union activities. The Court 
rejected the view that solicitation of mem- 
berships was a business practice that could 
be regulated in the sense that the sale of 
certain commodities might be controlled, 


Wage rates. As if to clinch the Gov. 
ernment’s argument against modifying the 
“little steel” formula to permit general 
wage increases, the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics now reports that basic wage rates 
in manufacturing industries have increased 
30 per cent since Jan. 1, 1941. That is the 
base date of the “little steel” formula. 

This finding is a setback for union lead- 
ers who have been demanding higher wage 
ceilings. A 30 per cent increase in wage 
rates just equals the increase in living 
costs since January, 1941, as estimated by 
Chairman William H. Davis, of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Cost of Living. Labor 
contends that living costs have risen much 
more than 30 per cent, but the Davis 
figures are the ones now quoted by Pres- 
dent Roosevelt in citing the Administra- 
tion’s stabilization record. 

The BLS study shows that basic wage 
rates in urban manufacturing industries 
rose 2.2 per cent from April to October, 
1944, while nonmanufacturing wages rose 
4.1 per cent. 


Higher pay for late shifts. Employ- 
ers can expect regional War Labor Boards 
to follow the wage line on shift differentials 
laid down by the parent War Labor Board 
in the steel case, until such a time as WLB 
instructs them otherwise. 

Board policy in the steel case was to 
order payment of higher rates on late aft- 
ernoon and night shifts than for day shifts, 
even to workers who rotate from one shift 
to another. Now comes the Seventh Re- 
gional Board with an order applying the 
same policy to a case involving guards 
at a plant of the Atlas Powder Co. at 
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Weldon Springs, Mo. In this case, a dit 
ferential of 5 cents an hour for the second 
shift and 10 cents for the third is allowed 
This award of higher pay for late shif 

when workers are on a rotating basis re 

resents a reversal of policy for this r 
gional board, but, in view of the steel d 
cision, the regional board feels that it cat 
not decide otherwise. 
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sis! Editors’ Views 

law is The President’s proposal for a national 
as aF orvice law is seconded by most comment- 
se Te Fine editors as necessary and as more equita- 
Cou ble than a draft of particular groups. 
mem # \ number of newspapers, however, con- 
cou sider “work-or-fight” compulsion for 4-F’s, 
ale of a ‘s 
colled. and a draft of nurses, to he more feasible. 
’ The Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispatch 
G (Ind.-Dem.) believes that “Congress 
. 4 should move speedily to enact proposals 
ema about which there is no great contro- 
2 Sta | eTsY’ namely, to insure better use of 


4-F’s, to draft nurses and to strengthen 
 Lates ; ‘ rae 
reased the War Manpower Commission. 
New York’s PM (Ind.) likewise advo- 


is the : - 

ne cates: compulsion for 4-F’s and nurses, 
1 lead. § pointing out that “the real issue is to 
- wage achieve better co-ordination of the war 
wage production effort to stop current waste 
living of man power and materials . . . And 


ted by § Pressure to correct these wastes is more 
Pra likely to be lifted than intensified by .. . 
Labor § # Bational service act.” 

‘much | The New York Herald Tribune (Ind.- 


Davis | Rep.). advocating national service, de- 


Presi. § Dlores Congress’s “willingness to take ad- 

nistra: | "antage of the loopholes” offered in the 
suggestions on 4-F and nurse legislation, 

wage which it views as unfair. 

ustries § lie power to keep people at their pres- 


ctober, gett jobs .. . is the great value which a na- 
og rose § tional service act would have,” observes 
the Baltimore (Md.) Sun (Ind.-Dem.). 
discounting predictions of a resultant 
mploy- juggling of workers. 

Boards| The Port Huron (Mich.) Times Herald 
entials | (Ind.) suggests that the need for it “might 
Board | even be dissipated” by “action . . . to 
s WLB| make the wartime ban on strikes in war 
industries mean something.” 

was tf The Boston (Mass.) Traveler (Ind.- 
ate aft-| Rep.) finds questions raised as to the 
 shifts.| !andling of profits, dividends, manage- 
ne shift} ment and union organization, but insists: 
th Re§ “Congress must be guided by one paramount 
ing theg lea—the ending of the war speedily.” 
guardg The Washington (D. C.) Daily News 
Co. atf (Ind.) believes that “legislative extension of 










a diffthe ‘work-or-fight’ principle—backed by 
secondg hore efficiency and teamwork in Govern- 
illowed§ ment agencies and more reliance on local 


e shif 
sis Te 
this re 
teel d 
it ¢ 


o-operation . . . —would be better,” but 
concludes: “We must do what it takes to 
vin... Whether it can be doné* by a na- 
tional service law, or whether there are 
letter ways, is the question for Congress 
0 decide—quickly.” 
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Statement of Condition, December 30, 1944 


RESOURCES 


Cash and due from Banks . . . . 
U. S. Government Securities 

State, County and Municipal Securities 
Other Securities 

Loans and Discounts 


Accrued Interest Receivable 


Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances . 


Bank Buildings 


LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock (Par Value $20.00) 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits . . 
Reserve for Taxes eo 
Dividend (Payable January 2, 1945) 


Unearned Discount and Accrued Interest . 


Acceptances 

Deposits 
United States Treasury .$101,518,722.75 
All Other Deposits 613,847,793.52 


$179,670,195.27 
471,028,479.15 
10,547,043.46 
29,499,884.04 
78,800,074.86 
2,176,993.07 
2,403,399.12 
1.00 


$774, 126,069.97 





$ 14,000,000.00 
28,000,000.00 
9,958,268.70 
2,531,815.94 
875,000.00 
145,851.18 
3,248,617.88 


715,366,516.27 





$774,126,069.97 


Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 

















Special Kapori. | 


(This 








article represents the result of an 


extensive research on a topic of out. 
standing importance in National Affairs.) 


A DOUBLE BUDGET FOR U.S:.: 
GUIDE TO FULL EMPLOYMENT 


More Spending by Consumers and Business 


Efforts to focus attention 
of the public upon jobs 
rather than on dollars 


President Roosevelt is getting set to put 


the U.S. Government into the business of 


guaranteeing 60,000,000 jobs and full em- 
ployment after the war. The President re- 
veals his tentative plans to fulfill this 
guarantee in offering the country its fourth 
war budget. 

At the same time, Mr. Roosevelt is giv- 
ing the country something new and very 
important to think about. The President, 
for the first time, has presented the coun- 
try with what he calls “the nation’s budg- 

t.” This is a budget showing what is re- 

quired to give the nation full employment. 
It is big enough so that it can, in the 
future, tend to take the public mind off 
the more simple budget of the Federal 
Government. 


In a word, the country is face to 
face with a double budget. 

One is a budget that is considered bal- 
anced when those who want work have 
work. It shows the income produced by 
the “free enterprise” system of the coun- 
try. It shows the income paid out by gov- 
ernments—national, State and local. It 
shows the amount of this income that is 
spent for and and the 
amount that is saved. 


now 





goods services 


The second is a regular old-fashioned 
Federal Government budget. This is a 


budget of revenue taken in and of dollars 
paid out. It is just a part of the job budget 
—‘the nation’s budget.” When the job 
budget becomes out of balance, then the 
regular budget will be out of balance, be- 
cause of Government spending to provide 
jobs. 

The job budget can get out of balance 
in two ways—when not enough money is 
being spent by individuals and corpora- 
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as Way to Make Work 


tions to keep everybody employed, and 
when the amounts that individuals save 
are not being invested in job-producing 
activity. The regular budget will go out 
of balance when .the Government moves 
in to make up for the lack of private 
spending. It also could go out of balance 
when the Government borrows and spends 
idle savings, although these savings might 
be reduced through taxes. 

A mathematical proposition. The 
country’s economic machine is viewed as 
a flow of dollars from employers to work- 
ers and then from workers, as consumers, 
back to employers and farmers. As this 
income stream flows, some dollars drop 
out of the main channel into savings. 
These savings are expected to return to 
the main stream in the form of new in- 
vestment. If they don’t, a “leakage” is 
considered to result in the income stream 
that lowers the level of the stream and 
causes unemployment. It is held to be the 
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We’re asking businessmen for their 


asked by the Sylvania Surveys. Perhaps you would like to send 
: _ a 2 us your answers to them? Even if you don’t, by all means write 
ideas about lighting and electronics 

What do you want in lighting, radio, television and other elec- 


for our “Report on Lighting and Electronics.” It may help 
you with your own plans for the future! 

tronic devices for your post-war plant, office or store? That’s 

the question our Sylvania Surveys are asking businessmen today. 


These important surveys are being used as an aid to Sylvania’s 
post-war planning. To the benefit of your business and ours! 
Listed on this page are four of the scores of questions being 





Send for this interesting Sylvania 
Surveys booklet, ‘Report on Light- 
ing and Electronics.” It will be 


mailed you upon its completion. 


SYLVANIA SJ ELECTRI 


SYLVANIA ELECTRIC PRODUCTS INC. 
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EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 500 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 18, N.Y. MAKERS OF FLUORESCENT LAMPS, FIXTURES, ACCESSORIES; INCANDESCENT LAMPS; RADIO TUBES; CATHODE RAY TUBES; ELECTRONIC DEVICES 
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Follow the Stars 


Each red star indicates vital equipment nies 
by Continental Red Seal Engines. 


However, they point to only a few of more than 
50 important applications of Continental Red 
Seal Power — the Power to Win —to better 
equip our fighting forces. 


After victory the skilled experience that has made 
this war contribution possible will be turned to 
the great task of rebuilding a war-torn world. 


Awarded to the 


Your Selers ure Detroit and Muskegon Plants 
of 


Power, Too! 
Buy Wear Bonds 


and Keep Them! ~ Continental Motors Corporation 


for High Achievement 


Continental er [orporation 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 














Government’s task both to stop such leak. 
ages and to see that the income stream js 
high enough. 

How the job budget works is shown 
on the accompanying chart. This is the 
“nation’s budget” presented by Mr. Roose- 
velt for 1939 and 1944. 

In 1939, consumers received, after taxes, 
$64,900,000,000 in wages and salaries, 
dividends and interest, profits and fees, 
That was their pay as producers. Out of 
this sum they spent $59,300,000,000 for 
food, clothing, shelter. travel and luxuries, 
They saved $5,600,000,000. 

In the same year, corporations laid aside, 
from their productive efforts, $7,900,000, 
000 in reserves and undistributed profits, 
But corporations also spent $10,500,000. 
000, meaning that they borrowed or used 
accumulated reserves equal to $2,600,000.- 
000 of consumer savings. State and local 
governments received $8,900,000,000 from 
the income stream and spent $9,100,000, 
000, taking the equivalent of $200,000,000 
from consumer savings. 

The Federal Government _ received 
$6,900,000,000 in taxes from business and 
consumers, and spent $9,700,000,000, find- 
ing use for the rest of the savings—$2,800, 
000,000. 

Altogether, the national product in 1939 
was $88,600,000.000. That was high by 
prewar standards, but not high enough. 
There was widespread unemployment in 
1939. 

In 1944 unemployment  disap- 
peared. The reason was that the Govern- 
ment bought so much war material. It 
paid for $96,000,000,000 of the nation’s 
products—almost half of the year’s total 
spending. That helped to send consumer 
incomes, after taxes, up to $127,500,000, 
000, because so many consumers were at 
work producing war goods. 

Consumer spending ($91,700,000,000) 
and Government spending enabled _ busi- 
ness to lay aside $10,700,000,000 in re- 
serves and retained profits, and business 
saved nearly all of it, as the chart shows. 
State and local governments also saved 
$1,600,000.000 in this war year. 

The Federal Government, however, 
spent far more than it received in revenue, 
and absorbed the total savings for the 
year—$47,100,000,000. That was the fed- 
eral deficit for that year. 

The postwar job budget is indicated 
by the chart. The contrast between 1939 
and 1944 reveals that, to get full employ- 
ment, job budgets in future years must be 
nearer the wartime level than the prewar 
level. Now the question arises as to the 
manner in which the postwar job budget 
is to be balanced. 

President Roosevelt’s message gives 4 
few pointers. He suggests that, after de- 
mobilization is ended, normal federal 
spending will drop to $25,000,000,000 a 
year. With that drop, postwar consumer 
and business spending will have to rise 
sharply if private enterprise is to provide 
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All Set for You . 











Before you establish a new in- 
dustry, relocate or expand, 
investigate Norfolk and Western 
territory. Write: Industrial 
and Agricultural Department, 
Norfolk and Western Railway, 
Roanoke 17, Virginia. 


OHIO 
x 
ow 


MD. 


KY. VA. 
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ave 6 ester. 


FOR BETTER PLANT LOCATIONS 





Yes, this is a stange looking banquet board . . . but 
in real life it represents a vast industrial table that lies 
midway between the North and the South and extends from 
the Midwest to the Atlantic Coast. This industrial table 


is all set for you. 


On the menu, you will find an unusual variety — the 
waters of many rivers, bituminous coal, limestone and other 
minerals; forests, electricity, a great port, a fine railroad, 
and many other choice items — all served by intelligent 
native workers at friendly tax rates, in a climate without 
extremes, and at a table with plenty of elbow room. In 
short, here is a menu that will satisfy the palates of most 
industrialists, including those in plastics, textiles, heavy 
chemistry, woodworking and agricultural products — just 


to mention a few. 








TU icaasicar rubber products require many different 
combinations of reinforcing materials-—various types of synthetic rub- 
ber as well as chemicals, fabrics, cotton cords, wire and metals. Repub- 
lic technicians and workmen know by experience how to combine these 
materials for specific industrial applications. Upon this knowledge and 
their skill depends the length of service attainable and the quality of 
each length of Republic belting and hose. This thorough workmanship 
is necessary for the building of extra-quality products—‘“better than 
before”— Challenger Reprene transmission belting, Tower air hose, and 
others. Never has quality meant so much as now, so consult your near- 
by Republic Distributor about these products. 
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PARTICIPANTS IN THE 


OWNERSHIP AND OPERATION 
oF 
NATIONAL SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
CORPORATION 


REPUBLIC RUBBE 


Oty tS 40'N 


LEE RUBBER & TIRE CORPORATION 


or TO 






YO UR@s1 OWN 1, 


LEE DELUXE TIRES AND TUBES 
CONSHOHOCKEN, PA 


REPUBLIC INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
YOUNGSTOWN, O 





the postwar jobs. The President estimates 
that this spending will have to be 50 per 
cent above prewar at 1939 prices. 

At current prices, that requires still more 
spending. As a matter of fact, if private 
enterprise is to fill its job-making task, the 
“nation’s budget” at 1944 prices should 
look like this: ; 

Consumer and busi- 

ness spending ........ $140,000,€00,000 
Federal Government 
SPENAING .........ceeceeee 
Other Government 
WEE ccsinisscreveres 
Total national 
PLOUUEGE ccctiye sstsnssesss 175,000,000,000 

At this point comes a hifch. The 
President is advised that business and con- 
sumer outlays are most unlikely to hit 
$140,000,000,000 a year, that consumers 
tend to save more and more as their in- 
comes rise. This fact in borne out in the 
1939 job budget, where consumer savings 
amounted to 8 per cent of income, and in 
the 1944 budget, where savings amounted 
to 28 per cent of a much higher income. 
The 1944 savings were stimulated by war 
bond drives and a shortage of goods, but 
White House advisers say the percentage 
would have increased sharply anyway. 

The President also is told that private 
business probably will be unable to find 
a use for all the consumer savings that will 
pile up if everyone has a job. This is the 
“oversavings” theory—the theory _ that 
“leaks” tend to develop in the income 
stream, and that the Government must 
have its own spending and investment 
program to plug the leaks by using the 
savings. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s message hints at poli- 
cies to meet this problem. They include: 

Government guarantees of all sorts 
to private business. This covers supports 
for farm income and high wages, guaran- 
teed loans for home building and city and 
farm improvements, and federal guaran- 
tees for private foreign investments. 

Taxes to encourage business. This 
includes low taxes on low incomes to stin- 
ulate consumption, as well as tax conces- 
sions for expanding business. The pros 
pect is that the middle-bracket and the 
high incomes will bear most of Govern- 
ment costs. 

Public works projects. The message 
specifically mentions highways, flood cov- 
trol, river valley development, stream pol- 
lution control, power transmission, recla- 
mation, hospital and other construction 
projects. 

Increased Government services. The 
President wants to expand social security, 
and to increase federal outlays for public 
health, improved diets and better educa- 
tion. 

In essence, the “nation’s budget” is the 
first step toward diverting public attention 


25 ,000,000,000 


10,000,000,000 


from the federal budget. It is an effort to § 


focus attention on jobs rather than on 
dollars. 
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THE HIGH COST OF GOVERNMENT: 





EFFECTS ON POSTWAR PLANNING 


The staggering cost of war and the 
permanent expense that this war will 
saddle on American taxpayers is revealed 
in the President’s annual budget message. 
This revelation has more significance than 
actual budget estimates, shown in the ac- 
companying table, since these estimates 
depend on actual battle-front develop- 
ments. ' 

Direat war costs are 
$450,000,000,000 if war continues until 
July 1, 1946, on two fronts. That 15 
times the amount spent on work relief and 
fam relief during 10 years of depression. 
War commitments will add up to $392,- 
000,000,000 by the end of the present fiscal 
year, June 30, 1945. 

This huge outlay for war contains the 
seeds of a permanent and growing expense 
for the Federal Government, and this ex- 
pense is described by the President as the 
“aftermath of war” costs. These outlays 
include: 

Interest on the public debt. The 
budget anticipates a public debt by June 


estimated at 


is 


90, 1946, of $292.300,000.000. Interest 
charges on that debt are estimated at 


$4,500,000,000 in the next budget year. 
In future budgets, if that debt level is 
reached, interest will amount to nearly 
$6,000,000.000 a year. 

Veterans’ benefits. Payments to vet- 


erans of this war are just beginning. The 


outlay for the next budget year is placed 


at $2,612,000,000, more than twice this 
year’s expense. In the years ahead more 
veterans will be entitled to benefits, and 
costs under present law promise to require 
$3.000,000,000 a year at least. In addition, 
veterans receive pensions, which 
could double the outlay. 

Tax refunds are another budget item 


that can be expected to increase through 


may 


the early postwar years. Corporations are 
entitled to 10 per cent of their wartime 
excess-profits taxes and are allowed to 
claim refunds from wartime taxes to offset 
possible losses in postwar years. Tax re- 
funds next year call for $2,725,000,000, 
including $1,000,000,000 overwith- 
holding of personal taxes, and 
$1,000,000,000 in tax re- 
fund bonds. 

National defense is another perma- 
nent cost implied in this year’s budget. 
When war ends, the United States is ex- 
pected to have world-wide commitments 
that will require a large annual outlay for 
the Army, Navy and Air Forces. Postwar 
defense costs are likely to run as high as 
$6,000,000,000 a year. 

These items explain the President’s sug- 
gestion that postwar 
promise to require at least $25,000,000,000 


for 
income 
excess-profits 


national budgets 





GOVERNMENT OUTGO AND INCOME | 


1944 1945 1946 

(July 1, 1943 to (July 1, 1944 to (July 1, 1945 to | 

June 30, 1944) June 30, 1945) June 30, 1946) 

— Actual Estimated Estimated | 
For war* $89,720,000.000 $89,000,000,000 $70,000,000,000 
Interest on public debt 2,609,000,000 3,750,000.000 4,500,000,000 
Tax refunds 267,000,000 2,172,000:000 2.725,000,000 
Veterans’ benefits 725,000,000 1,.264.000.000 2.612,000,000 


Other 
Excess of receipts from 
Government corporations (deduct) 


Total spending 
INCOME: 


Devicit: 
Other finance needs: 
Cash accounts 
Government corporation debt 


retirement 2,.874,000,000 1,874,000.000 657.000.000 
Excess of trust account 
receipts (deduct) 353,000,000 13,000,000 5.000.000 
Tora, Direct Dest INCREASE 64,307,000,000 50,797,000,000 40.500.000.000 
Gross Pustic Dest $201,003,000,000 $251,800.000,000 $292,300.000,000 


*Includes war expenditures of the Reconstruction Finance Corp. 


3,104,000,000 


1,152,000,000 
$95,273.000,000 


44,149,000.000 
51,124,000,000 


-+10,662,000,000 


3,726,000,000 3,293,000,000 


27.000,000 


224.000.000 
$83.103.000.000 


$99,688.000.000 


45,730,000.000 41 ,.255,000.000 





53.958.000.000 41.848,000,000 


—5,022.000,000 —2.000,000,000 
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ARMY WAREHOUSES. 2304 flat top roof trusses 
for 12 buildings ( 200’ x 800’ ) prefabricated and 
erected by Timber Structures, Inc. 


wae aa 


e+- BUILD WITH TIMBER STRUCTURES 


Timber Structures specializes on roof 
truss construction for warehouses and 
general utility buildings. Much of 
our experience has been the fabrica- 
tion of trusses and other timber items 
for this type of building; much of our 
future service to architects will be in 
the field of industrial fabrication. 

The necessity for large areas of 
clear floor space requires the use of 
roof trusses long enough and strong 
enough to support netessary loads 
with a minimum of posts and col- 
umns. Teco ring-connected trusses of 
wood have proved to be suited to this 
type of construction, particularly 
when Timber Structures Engineering 
in Wood policy is applied. 

This policy covers truss engineer- 
ing and design, fabrication, assembly, 
inspection, shipping, erection. All 
are part of our service. All are re- 
sponsible for the construction speed, 
economy, strength, low maintenance 
and permanence of roof trusses and 
other heavy timber items supplied by 
us. Inquiries are welcomed on the use 
of wood, allied structural materials. 
Illustrated literature on request. 


MB 
pe 
STRUCTURES 


Portland 8, Oregon New York 17, N. ¥. 











Via 


FLORIDA’S “SECRET PARADISE” 













Fabulously beautiful Boca Raton... 
formerly a private haven for 
members of the exclusive Boca Raton 
Club... is now open toa discrimi= 
nating clientele. Secluded, unspoiled, 
Boca Raton is a completely self-= 
contained resort hotel. It offers ideal 
conditions for a tropical Winter 
holiday... with championship golf 
courses, tennis courts, swimming 
pools, a cabana-studded ocean 
beach, fishing and yacht dockage 
facilities, and living accommodations 
of baronial splendor. You are invited 
to write for information regarding 


rates and reservations. 


THE 


Between Palm Beach and Miami 


FLORIDA 


GORDON B. ANDERSON, GENERAL MANAGER 





a year—a sum more than double the high. 
est budget of any New Deal year. Nex 
year, the cost of interest, veterans’ bene. 
fits and refunds alone is expected to be 
more than the total federal budget for the 
1940 fiscal year. 

Permanent high cost of Government 
points to other policies that must be fol. 
lowed if those costs are to be met. Thus, 
the President devotes a large part of his 
message to discussing these policies: 

Taxes will remain high for everyone 
as long as either war continues. Then the 
President suggests overhauling the tay 
structure to stimulate consumer buying 
and business expansion. That is a hint 
that the fourth-term tax program will cal] 
for lowering rates on low incomes and 
granting some concessions to busines 
earnings, while postwar rates will remain 
high on middle and upper-bracket incomes, 
Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau ip. 
dorses this prospect. 

Debt management will be of con 
stant concern. The Government must con. 
tinue to finance its debt at low rates of 
interest, which means low rates on other 
forms of investment. To enable the banks 
to absorb their share of the expanding 
debt, the President will recommend lower 
ing the gold reserve requirements for cur 
rency and bank deposits. 

Farm incomes must remain high. 
The President suggests an over-all $4,297, 
000,000 farm program for the next war 
year to maintain production and support 
prices. For the future, he recommends a 
program to improve the nation’s diet and 
to end distress among low-income farmer. 

Wage rates must be high enough to 
provide adequate incomes for workers. The 
message hints that basic rates might wel 
be increased to offset the decline in over 
time payments when federal war spending 
begins to taper off. 

All these policies stem from the Gover- 
ment’s pressing need to make sure that 
the national income remains high enough 
to support a postwar budget of at leas 
$25,000,000,000. This requirement 4% 
stressed further when the President sub- 
mits, along with his regular budget, a “na 
tion’s budget,” showing the relation o 
Government spending to business and cor 
sumer spending. The significance ,of that 
type of budget is discussed in detail o 
page 46. 

As an offshoot to supporting prosperity 
at home, the budget message also recom 
mends definite foreign policies. Congres 
is asked to approve U.S. participation it 
the International Monetary Fund and the 
International Bank, as well as to increas 
the lending power of the Export-Import 
Bank. These outlays are urged as a meals 
of promoting postwar exports of U.5. 
goods and thereby keeping U.S. factories 
and workers busy. 





The budget message, in fact, outlines # 
financial program for the nation as well 
a program for the Federal Government. 
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New York 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 





Condensed Statement of Condition as of December 31, 1944 


Including Domestic and Foreign Branches 








ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks and Bankers...... 
United States Government Obligations (Direct 

or Fully Guaranteed). .<. 25.6.0 6 ne ce occ 
Obligations of Other Federal Agencies........ 
State and Municipal Securities.............. 
Mbher Seouricies:. 6. calew oe ck hae ie a cee es 
Loans, Discounts, and Bankers’ Acceptances . . 
Real Estate Loans and Securities............ 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances......... 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank.............. 
Ownership of International Banking Corpora- 

1 oe A RT cea. eae = et ee a ae 
Bank Premises... . 


Items in Transit with Branches. % ; , : . : : : : : ; : ; 

NORE PERRIIE GR Ge Nie rate 2 ced stale ai ars a ereceeeals 

TOEAPe sos bis Cadics deci cpomte 1S con train aerate ar ea Dae 
LIABILITIES 

UCTS TST RE ee ee eR ae Or era Cor renege 


(Includes United States War 
Loan Deposit $744,588,040) 

Liability on Acceptances and Bills. . $11,382,342 
Less: Own Acceptances in Port- 


BES 0 x os oe eh Ge alae on 2,329,970 


Reserves for: 
Unearned Discount and Other Unearned 
OTS Repel SCOR ale ar ee ee eer 
Interest, Taxes, Other Accrued Expenses, etc. 
ONES, i St Ac ER Roe gies MES 


IE Accs peach eis, aon $77,500,000 
SEEDER Su hn ace as chavtan’a guise ae ate SKS 122,500,000 
Undivided Provts..... . ..  cesccicec% es 28,610,465 

LSE | SOS RE AM eee Cone Ones (2 


(In Dollars Only— Cents Omitted ) 


$ 871,882,875 


2,409,240,200 
41,379,228 
113,873,052 
69,889,628 
901,404,243 
5,488,617 
7,433,420 
5,850,000 


7,000,000 
30,795,901 
3,326,442 
2,122,859 








$4 ,469,686,465 
$4,205,072,012 


9,052,372 


1,452,707 
21,468,909 
4,030,000 


228,610,465 


$4,469,686,465 








Figures of foreign branches are included as of December 23, 1944, except those 
for enemy-occupied branches which are prior to occupation but less reserves. 


$924,380,614 of United States Government Obligations and $6,846,830 of 
other assets are deposited to secure $881,338,109 of Public and Trust Deposits 
and for other purposes required or permitted by law. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 











DIRECTORS 
GORDON S. RENTSCHLER 


Chairman of the Board 
W. RANDOLPH BURGESS 
Vice-Chairman of the Board 


WM. GAGE BRADY, JR. 
President 


SOSTHENES BEHN 
President, International Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Corporation 

CURTIS E. CALDER 
Chairman of the Board, Electric 
Bond and Share Company 

GUY CARY 
Shearman & Sterling 

EDWARD A. DEEDS 
Chairman of the Board, The 
National Cash Register 
Company 

CLEVELAND E. DODGE 
Vice-President, Phelps Dodge 
Corporation 

A. P. GIANNINI 
Chairman of the Board, Bank of 
America National Trust and 
Savings Association 

JOSEPH P. GRACE 
Chairman of the Board, 

W. R. Grace & Co. 

JAMES R. HOBBINS 
President, Anaconda Copper 
Mining Company 

AMORY HOUGHTON 
Chairman of the Board, 
Corning Glass Works 

GERRISH H. MILLIKEN 
President, Deering, Milliken & 
Co. Incorporated 

ERIC P. SWENSON 
S. M. Swenson & Sons 

GERARD SWOPE 
Honorary President, General 
Electric Company 

*REGINALD B. TAYLOR 
Williamsville, New York 


*ROBERT WINTHROP 
Robert Winthrop & Co. 


*Serving with the armed forces. 




































30 Days Leave... 29 to gol 


OME after months at sea, interrupted now and then 

by a “beach party”’ for the Japs, few of his precious 

days of leave are wasted in traveling. He came home by air! 

And when he hangs up that uniform for the last time 

and rigs for civilian duty, don’t think he won’t use this 

time-saving transportation regularly, whether for busi- 
ness or pleasure. 


As an air traveler can tell you, you only once have to 
experience the feeling of leaving Chicago at noon and 
arriving in New York before dinner; or of going coast- 
to-coast overnight instead of spending three days at it. 

After that, you begin to evaluate your time at some- 


thing near its real worth. You begin to think of distant 
places in terms of the short time it takes to get there! 


And, finally, you discover the cost in dollars is readily 
comparable to that of first class surface transportation! 


The Airlines are pretty full-up with passengers these 
days ... with and without priorities. There will be more 
and more seats as additional equipment becomes 
available. Then you can get into your stride, along with 
the rest of America, as it re-shapes the business of the 
nation to meet the needs of peace. 

» » » 
When you travel by Air make reservations early; please cancel 
early if plans change. When you use Air Express speed delivery 
by dispatching shipments as soon as they're ready. Ait Transport 
Assn., 1515 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D. C: 


Wacs go places... JOIN up Now! 


THE AIRLINES OF THE UNITED STATES 


LEADING THE 


WORLD §|N AER TRANSPORT 
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2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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It_is possible now to give a clear line on fourth-term policy, to outline 
for you the specific things that Mr. Roosevelt will favor in years just ahead. 

That is true of tax policy, of budget policy, of demobilization policy, of 
foreign trade policy, of labor policy. It is true of the policy to underlie the 
attempted fulfillment of the promise of 60,000,000 postwar jobs. 

Mr. Roosevelt has tipped his hand in his annual budget message. He has 
given the clue to the policies he will follow, the plans he will accept. 











On budget policy, tax policy, the President reveals this..... 

A $50,000,000,000 budget is to be expected in the first demobilization 
year, in the year that is likely to begin July 1, 1946, not next July l. 

A $25,000,000,000 annual budget is to be anticipated as a regular thing in 
postwar years. The first of those full years is likely to begin July 1, 1947. 

Postwar budgets will be about three times as large as prewar; will balance 
only if there are jobs for all, only if the "nation's budget" is sustained at a 
level high enough for private enterprise to employ all who want to work. The 
$25,000,000,000 budget is not regarded as a pump-priming budget, as a budget that 
is aimed at Government job creation. A bigger budget would be needed for that. 











As for taxes to balance the federal budgets that lie ahead..... 

Only "minor" tax adjustments can be made so long as either war lasts. 

An overhauling of the tax structure should follow ending of both wars. 

Taxes, when overhauled, should favor the mass of consumers, the lower and 
middle-income groups who spend most of what they earn, who save little. Taxes, 
too, should "promote business investment," not tend to stifle venturing. 

Translated into terms of taxes affecting individuals: 

Excises, except on liquor, beer, cigarettes, gasoline, should be lowered 
drastically or should be removed. The objective would be to increase demand. 

Normal tax of 3 per cent should be removed, personal exemptions raised. 

Surtax rates will have to stay high, probably not far from the present, _to 
help compensate for revenue losses due to tax reductions elsewhere. 

A graduated tax on income should replace the existing uniform pay-roll tax 
on income, in financing the broad new social security programs that are to come. 














In terms of taxes on corporatio’' income..... 

Excess-profits tax should be repealed after both wars end. No reduction 
Should be made %Sefore both wars end, owing to revenue requirements. 

More rapid depreciation of new capital assets is desirable. 

Some relief should be given from present double taxation of corporation in- 
come; first when earned, then in hands of individuals when distributed. 

Normal and surtax rates might be reduced slightly, with emphasis on giving 
a better break to small and to new corporations, . 














As for underlying financial policy in poStwar...e. 

Cheap money, low interest rates, must be maintained. A reduction in the 
gold reserve behind currency will be asked to assure no tightness on this score. 
Debt reduction, as a goal, is desirable in event of full employment. 

















(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS=--(Continued) 


High taxes on low and middle-income groups, to provide income with which to 
retire Government bonds held by banks and insurance companies, are opposed. 

Taxes at a high rate on larger incomes, to provide income to redeem Series 
E savings bonds and other holdings of average consumers, are desirable. 

That's the view the President accepts. It ties in with his acceptance of 
economic planning in postwar. Some other officials suggest that it may mean a 
freezing of vast holdings of Government bonds in banks and other institutions. 





When it comes to Roosevelt policy affecting wages and labor disputeS..ccece 

Hourly wage rate increases will be favored to help offset income losses 
when overtime ends at the end of war in Europe. 

Salaries of Government workers should be raised. 

Permanent machinery for mediation of labor disputes is favored to take the 
place of the War Labor Board in postwar. Exact form will have to be worked out. 








Price control will need to be extended over the period of goods scarcity. 

Rationing of raw materials to industry and of many products to civilians 
should be continued so long as fairness in distribution must be assured. 

Inventory buying will have to be controlled right after the wars end. 

War plants should be leased on favorable terms to private operators where 
lease is preferred to purchase. Government operation is not now favored. 








Basically, Mr. Roosevelt is saying this..... 

1. "Free enterprise" will be given its chance to provide 60,000,000 jobs. 

2. In doing that, it will operate in the framework of policies described. 

3. Failing fulfillment of the 60,000,000-job program, Government will step 
in with its plans for directing large-scale investment aimed at job creation. 

Mr. Roosevelt accepts formally the idea of a "budget for the nation," the 
idea of a budget in balance, not necessarily when Government has its budget in 
balance, but when income produced in the nation is offset by goods consumed and 
Savings actually invested to assure employment for all wanting jobs. 

He goes along with the Keynes-Hansen theories, with the thesis that the 
Government's budget out of balance is not so important as a lack of balance in 
the budget of jobs to be had and jobs sought. To balance this budget of the 
nation, the Government must direct any "idle" savings into investment. 

Roosevelt plans in doing this call for..... 

Social security, greatly expanded, covering health, disability, etc. 

TVA's in all of the nation's major river basins. 

Rebuilding of cities, low-cost housing, extensive highway development. 

Loans abroad on a vast scale to aid in world recovery. 

We give you this whole story on page 46. 




















In other fields of interest..... 

Army is ordering a "freeze" of idle machine tools for the four months just 
ahead; is putting an effective barrier in the way of civilian reconversion. 

Army is taking over from the War Manpower Commission in directing policy 
related to use of men; is shifting emphasis to local draft boards and away from 
WMC offices. Army view is that policies have not been sufficiently hard boiled. 

Employers face a heavy loss of men aged 26 through 29 now deferred on the 
ground of occupation. Draft is about to sweep through this whole age group. 

On 4-F's it might be good policy to see what action Congress takes before 
seeking reclassification into 2-A or 2-B. Selective Service suggests that the 
4-F group be reclassified, where possible, to get set for pressuring of 4-F's 
on a "work=-or-fight" basis. The group of physical rejects, at present, is the 
one group least subject to official pressure. Congress is likely to change that. 

2-A_ and 2-B men now can shift jobs only with draft board approval if they 
want to keep their standing. You get this story on page 13. 
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SOUTH AFRICA 
LOOKS AHEAD 


Athwart one of the world’s oldest 
trade routes stand the tall cities of 
the Union of South Africa. Staunch 
ally in war and steadfast friend in 
peace, South Africa has much in 
common with America...the open, 
friendly temper of the people, the 
broad expanse of the 8 a ten- 
dency toward skyscrapers in the 
cities and the culture of infor- 
mality in society. 

Modern railways link the cities, 
producing areas and harbours, and 
the efficiency of the transit system 
has stood the test of war . . . sup- 
plying countless convoys, serving 
fleets of transports, as well as facili- 
tating the repair of many a gallant 
ship that hed: suffered at the hands 
of the enemy. 


These transportation facilities, now 
adapted to war, are proven ad- 
juncts to peacetime trade afford- 
ing speedy, safe and economical 
carriage and careful handling of 
goods, in accordance with a tra- 
dition of service founded with the 
first white settlement of the Cape. 


Traditional, too, is the vast hospi- 
tality of the sunny salubrious land, 
with its modern isis and clubs, 
its genial rest camps in the great 
ame reserves, and magnificent 
dies through some of the world’s 
most inspiring scenery. The va“ 
is justly world-famous as a friendly 
place where the traveller lingers 
with pleasure, leaves with regret 
and revisits with delight. 
Wnite for free illustrated booklet, “South 
Africa on Service.” South African Govern- 
ment, Information Office, 
500 Fifth Avenue 















SOUTH AFRICAN 
RAILWAYS AND HARBOURS 
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U.S. DEADLOCK WITH ARGENTINA; 
BATTLE OF ECONOMIC WARFARE 


Efforts to solve the disagreements sepa- 
rating the United States ‘and Argentina 
are deadlocked, with Argentina holding 
a slight edge in the struggle. The military 
Government under General Edelmiro Far- 
rell has been unable to form an anti- 
United States bloc in South America. But 
nothing has happened to unseat the gen- 
erals or to make them take a more mod- 
erate course. Four South American coun- 
tries have recognized Argentina and are 
maintaining normal relations with her. 

The United States, on the other hand, 
has succeeded in excluding Argentina from 
Hemisphere councils. But it has not suc- 
ceeded in forcing Argentina into such po- 
litical and economic straits that she would 
have to accede to our demands for no 
contacts with the Axis and for more demo- 
cratic government. We have _ stopped 
American ships from calling at Argentine 
ports. We have embargoed Argentine gold 
in this country. And we have cut our ex- 
ports to Argentina. 

None of these measures has been ef- 
fective. Argentina is short of imports, but 
goods the U. S. refused to sell have been 
supplied often by Brazil, Chile, Mexico or 
South Africa. Brazil now furnishes 35 per 
cent of Argentine imports. Also, Argen- 
tina’s domestic production is at an all- 
time high. She thus has sufficient supplies 
to get along. 

In exports, Argentina is selling near-rec- 
ord amounts. Actual volume, 630,000 tons 
above 1943, is below prewar figures, but 
the value is exceeded only by 1937. The 
United States and her allies need foods, 
hides and oils for the war effort, regard- 
less of where they come from. The Argen- 
tine boom thus becomes the principal 
safeguard of the military regime. 

Brazil, Chile and Mexico could, in part, 
replace the United States in the Argentine 
market because of goods received from this 
country. United States exports to Latin 
America in 1944 reached the billion-dollar 
mark. This compares with $819,000,000 
sold in 1943 and only $549,000,000 in 1939. 
Officials here say some of these goods have 
been re-exported to Argentina. 

Hemisphere countries admit they are re- 
ceiving large supplies of American goods. 
They no longer clamor for more exports. 
They know that the increased military 
demands and tighter shipping actually 


60 


may reduce United States exports in 1946, 

The principal problem facing Latin 
America—inflation—is not due to having 
less goods than before the war, but is due 
to skyrocketing exports to this country, 
These reached $1,600,000,000 in 1944, com. 





—Harris & Ewing 
SENATOR CONNALLY & HATS 
... ceilings could be a headache 


pared with $1,310,000,000 in 1943 and only 
$518,000,000 in 1939. As a result, money 
is plentiful and competition is keen for the 
goods available. 

The United States thus faces two main 
economic problems in‘ Latin America. One 
is to prevent our exports from reaching 
Argentina. The other is to aid in develop. 
ing public works and new industries to 
satisfy purchasing power. Action on thes 
problems is difficult because all countries 
must co-operate to solve them. Also, de- 
cisions on prices and allocations made in 
Washington directly affect conditions in 
Hemisphere countries. For example, Cor- 
gress, which has to approve U.S. commit 
ments, is finding that refusal of the Office 
of Price Administration to raise ceiling 
prices on coffee brought diplomatic pr- 
tests. Lower ceilings on Panama _ hats, 
mostly imported from Ecuador, are expect: 
ed to throw one fourth of the workers it 
that industry out of work. 

This country now has decided to try t 
work out these problems at the inter 
American conference opening February 1) 
in Mexico City. The original plan had 
been to discuss diplomatic and military 
questions. The sudden inclusion of eco 
nomic topics indicates the desire to reacl 
a stage of economic collaboration that wil 
lessen political and social problems in thé 
Hemisphere, and to end the Argentine 
deadlock. 
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TS industries that RB&W has served during its 100 years 


of developing better fasteners for better products. 
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fe AND ITS EXTRA DIVIDENDS 
eaching “ae 
levelop- Bog 
tries to Ce The horse-drawn plow of a century ago, with its single share, was once as up-to-the- 
n these “minute as the great tractor-powered, multi-share plow of today ... When the makers of farm 
fe equipment in 1845 were ready to produce a new plow, they were able to get bolts and 
nade in nuts that could stand the punishment of the tough, virgin sod... And the products of today 
‘ions in and tomorrow will find the right bolts and nuts ready for the job ... because progress in RBGW 
e, Con fasteners has kept pace with industry’s technical advancements. 
+ For 100 years, RB&W has been a 

ceiling pacemaker in developing ; better bolts, nuts and allied fasteners. Progress . . . from the 
tic pro B3 primitive hot header that replaced the blacksmith’s anvil... 
a hats to the first automatic cold header developed by RB&W 
cr as eatly as 1847 . . . and on through today’s latest production equipment . . . has been sustained by 
— generous investments in research and development, equipment and plants . . . That’s why leaders in farm 
> try te implements and American industry prefer the RB&W EMPIRE Brand. That’s why they and you will 
> inter: \ welcome new RB&W refinements now in the making that will help make stronger and better products—faster. 
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RUSSELL,BURDSALL & WARD BOLT AND NUT COMPANY 


Q Factories at: Port Chester, N.Y., Coraopolis, Po., Rock Falls, Ill. Sales offices at: 
NEW Philadelphia, Detroit, Chicago, Chattanooga, Los Angeles, Portiand, Seattle. Distrib- 
m coast fo coast. The industry's most complete, easiest-to-use catolog. 





"Tell me, Horace, are we the only ones who have to use 
an old-fashioned contraption like this to keep us work— 
ing together?" 

"No, Herbert, humans have something they call shorthand, 
and it makes the man and his secretary entirely depend— 
ent upon each other. Shorthand is old fashioned, too 


..and thats no yoke ! ” 


"Double, double, toil and trouble!" Why put up with 
antiquated, time-wasting, two person dictation when the 
Dictaphone Method enables you and your secretary to work 
independently? You dictate while she transcribes — and 
you both get more work done, quicker, easier, more 
efficiently. 








: 4 ij 
V, AY) MY 
( WAY RAT, 
& * Let us show you the familiar 
Dictaphone Acoustic type Dictaphone 
dictating machine with speaking tube aw or the new 
Electronic models, with a desk microphone ) or hand 
microphone ,g® for Dictaphone Electronic Dictation. 
Using Electronic equipment, you can record both ends of 
telephone calls and, under proper conditions, over—the- 
desk conversations. Either type helps you keep 
on top of your job. Descriptive literature 
on request. Dictaphone Corporation, 420 
Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. In 
Canada: Dictaphone Corporation, Ltd., 86 
Richmond St. West, Toronto 2, Ont. 





*The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, takers of dic- 
tating machines and other sound recording and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark, 





_ People_ 
of the Week 


Col. Florence A. Blanchfield, a quiet 
little lady of 60, is at the center of the 
controversy over drafting nurses for the 
Army. Colonel Blanchfield, superintendent 
of the Army Nurse Corps, dislikes and has 
criticized the draft idea even though it 
was advanced by President Roosevelt him. 
self. She is hopeful that a present rush of 
volunteers will bring the Corps to full 
strength before the draft can become effec. 
tive. But, unless the new nurses are re. 
cruited, Colonel Blanchfield and her as. 
sociates are faced with some _ difficult 
problems. 

The situation is so acute that eleven 
general hospital units were sent overseas 
last month without a single nurse. Each 
unit ordinarily would carry a quota of 83, 
Even so, of 42,000 nurses in the Corps, 70 
per cent already are overseas. Army hos- 
pitals in this country are understaffed and 
are confronted with a growing burden of 
work. Last month, 30,000 sick and wound- 
ed were brought back to this country. The 
number is expected to increase this month. 
Of the nurses abroad, many have been 
overseas three years or longer and cannot 
be replaced. The Nurse Corps is faintly 
amused at fathers and mothers who ex- 
press concern because their boys have 
been serving in foreign lands up to two 
years. j 

From the beginning of the war to the 
end of 1944, 74,819 nurses, out of several 
hundred thousand in the country, volun- 
teered for service with the Army or Navy. 
Of these, 58,977 were accepted, 15,842 
were rejected and 10,236 later left the 
service. The Army, with 42,000 nurses, 


















—v. 8. pen 
COL. FLORENCE BLANCHFIELD 
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Meet the New York Central fest engineers 


who help create tomorrow’s 
finer engines 





Mile after tense mile, New York Central 
test engineers cling to the speeding loco- 
motive, or watch each flicker of the in- 
struments back in the Dynamometer Car. 


They feel the pulse of the mighty 
cylinders. They sample the smoke-box 
gases. They weigh every pound of coal for 
the firebox and every ton of pull on the 
drawbar. And steadily, the data they gather 
is recorded on the Dynamometer Car’s 
moving chart. For this car is their 
“laboratory on wheels’’. . . where they 
figuratively put 250 tons of locomotive in 
a test-tube to study its performance. 

Today, their work helps New York 
Central operate more efficiently as a vital 
link in the wartime supply line. And to- 
morrow...when critical materials are again 
available...their records will point the way 
to still finer locomotives for the future. 


He Puts “Dine” in Dyn-a-mometer 
Testing a locomotive often takes weeks. So 

the staff lives aboard the Dynamometer 

Car. A New York Central dining 
car chef goes along to serve 
hearty meals. 


























Locomotive Dietician 
This observer weighs out each 
100 Ibs. of coal fed into the 
fire-box. Even on New York 
Central's naturally efficient 
Water Level Route, ways to save 
fuel are constantly sought. 


“Scientists in 
Overalls 
Dressed in overalls and 
protected by temporary 
windbreakers, these 
New York Central en- 
gineers check engine 
performance and flash 
their findings back to 
the Dynamometer Car. 
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Chart Keeps Pace with Train 
Gears link the wheels of the Dyna- 

mometer Car to these paper rolls. 
For each yard the car travels, the 
paper moves a fraction of 
an inch beneath the re- 

cording pens. 























Bde) PLOTTING-TABLE 
Fi te A 
By, HE TAKES THE . 
al ENGINE'S TEMPERATURE 


Tester in Chief 
Either the Dynamometer 
Engineer, or his senior 
assistant, directs every 
detail in the complex 
task of performance- 
testing a locomotive for 
New York Central. 


LET YOUR DOLLARS FIGHT INFANTILE PARALYSIS 


NEW YORK CENTRAL 


THE WATER LEVEL ROUTE 










Tons on a Pen Point! 


motive’s 500,000-Ib. pull down toa 
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MILEPOST SPOTTER 
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SS re SF 
He Writes with 16 Pens! 


The Chart Operator watches over the 

16 automatic pens that record speed, 

distance, pull, steam pressure and a f 
dozen other items of performance data. 

He also notes on the moving chart 

facts phoned in by other observers. 




























CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 
- NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO 





Statement of Condition, December 30, 1944 





RESOURCES 
Cash and Due from Banks....... 


Direct and Fully Guaranteed... 


Loans and Discounts............ 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank... 


LIABILITIES 


IDEPDSHS . . .osccicccee 
PENNIOA 2 onan ga's.ces vines 


Reserve for Contingencies....... 
Income Collected but Not Earned 
SONNE CK. << 00 swsecapees'r cis 
DAR IIE a's :00 b'0'cs oe'w'owe eden s-owes'e 
Undivided Profits....... pbicp'oa0* 





United States Government Obligations, 
Other Bonds and Securities...... erwaswsneee 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances........- 


Income Accrued but Not Collected.......... 
Banking House. .ccccccsccccccccesevceccces 


Reserve for Taxes, Interest and Expenses.... 


United States Government obligations and other securities carried at $671,480,074.87 are 
pledged to secure public and trust deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation | 


ccccee csceeS 502,196,051.50 


1,638,809,259.06 
55,938,824.93 
401,391,526.48 
3,600,000.00 
743,038.28 
6,042,339.50 
11,100,000.00 


$2,619,821,039.75 











-$2,447,740,085.79 
765,474.98 
13,488,484.35 
18,109,934.35 
247,880.55 
60,000,000.00 
60,000,000.00 
19,469,179.73 
$2,619,821,039.75 
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UNITED STATE: 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


ORGANIZED 1824 


NEW YORK,.Nr¥? 
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BE IN THE KNOW 
LISTEN TO LELAND STOWE 


Blue Network—Saturday Evenings 








































“My favorite tobacco tastes better in 
a KIRSTEN,” say thousands of 
smokers... and here’s the reason: | 
All tobacco, when burned, re- | 
leases certain bitter tars and oils. 
The big KIRSTEN “radiator” 

traps and condenses these /f% 
flavor-spoiling residues, allow- 
ing only cool, clean, bite-free 
smoke to enter the mouth 
and throat. Overseas fight- 
ing men are getting all 
Kirsten pipes at present, - 
but a Kirsten is worth 
waiting for. 


j fi 


Buy more 
War Bonds 


and 
KEEP them 


KIRSTEN 

PIPE CO. 
Dept. 30 

Seattle 1, Wash. 
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wants 18,000 more. The Navy, with 9,000, 
is looking for an additional 4,000. 

Up until now, Colonel Blanchfield con. 
cedes, the voluntary system of recrniting 
nurses has failed. For this, civilian nurses, 
and others familiar with the situation as. 
sign a number of reasons. 

The nurses’ viewpoint. The nurses 
complain of too much red tape in obtain. 
ing induction. They say that physical 
standards are too high, that competent 
nurses have been rejected for such minor 
ailments as sinus trouble, hammer toes, 
hay fever, crooked teeth and overweight. 
They add that many have been turned 
down who surely were capable of service 
in Army hospitals at home. 

Another complaint concerns what the 
nurses call “black balling.” Nurses have 
volunteered only to be rejected because the 
superintendents of private hospitals in 
which they were employed have given the 
Army unfavorable references in an effort 
not to lose the nurses. 

Others have been restrained from volun- 
teering. Nurses with special skills have 
been classified as “essential” to civilian 
welfare by the War Manpower Comnis- 
sion. The Army and Navy have agreed not 
to recruit from this group. 

And there are human and psychological 
reasons. Husbands and brothers have dis- 
suaded nurses from volunteering. They 
write home from overseas that “this is no 
place for a woman; don’t come.” In add 
tion, the optimism of a few weeks back 
led to a belief that the war in Europe 
soon would be over and that the nurses 
were not needed. 

There also is the question of rivalry 
with the WACS. Nurses feel that the 
WACS get not only the glamor and pub- 
licity, but also increased rank and preroga- 
tives. There are few captains, majors or 
even first lieutenants in the Nurses Corps, 
while numerous WACS go into these 
grades. And yet, the nurses say, they usu- 
ally are much closer to the front, run 
greater hazards and do harder work. 

Some Army doctors feel that Air Forces 
hospitals in this country are overstaffed, 
that, if available nurses were better dis 
tributed, there would be more for service 
in other hospitals here and abroad. 

Army veteran. These factors form the 
background of Colonel Blanchfield’s prob- 
lem. She, herself, is a veteran of her pro 
fession and of the Army. After years in 
private hospitals, she entered the Nurse 
Corps and spent 18 months abroad during 
the first World War. She left the Army 
for a while after the war, but returned to 
make it her career. Shy and soft spoken, 
Colonel Blanchfield nevertheless is con- 
sidered a person of force and ability by 
her colleagues. Throughout the Army, she 
is known affectionately as “the little Colo- 
nel.” 

Just now, she is gratified that large 
numbers of nurses are enrolling, and is 
confident that that will solve her problems. 
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Proposed Airports 
Existing Airports 


Ogical ae poi as : : : 

— Accessibility to an airport may be a deciding factor in the location of your plant. 

€ dis- i ¥ RL a Bg . so : 

Th The Pennsylvania Aeronautics Commission has prepared this airport development 
ey i 


3 plan which would put an airport within 5 miles of every town of 5,000 population. 
1s ho t : 


addi- 
back 
urope 











nurses This State already leads the nation in registered Aviation puts Pennsylvania on another of the “‘cross- 


ivalry aircraft. roads of the nation.’’ The network of highways, rail- 


t the 


oa It leads most of the nation in the number of roads and airlines cross this Keystone State. 


TOga- airports (only California and Texas exceed it). Today, when the secret of success in your business may 
Ors Of 


ere <4: : : be to get close to rich markets, with lowered freight 
COMps, It is third in number of non-airline pilots regis- 5 : 8 


these d 
y ust tered. 


run no matter whether you are in the 
? 

Mores | «Lhe editor of Aviation Magazine, making a survey as a aviation business or any other. 
taffed,} guide to post-war plans for plane manufacturers and Write to the State Department of 
r dis- 
ervice 


costs, Pennsylvania may be your best plant location, 


Ve 


yr: . : ; fgtow \' 
distributors, and accessories and parts dealers . . . labeled Commerce for information on trans- Panes 


re Pennsylvania as a Class A market because ‘‘it has a high portation facilities, freight rates, 
m the 


prob-| ‘ating in practically every one of the 14 categories"’ into favorable taxes, labor supplies, 





Tt pre} = which this market data was broken down. plant sites, etc. Send for a copy 
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A fair question and 
a simple answer 





| has Brindley’s Mixture be- 
come one of American smokers’ 
favorite fine pipe tobaccos? Because 


We 


it’s indescribably different. 


think you'll like it. 


314 0z. . « « 50¢ 
16 oz... « $2.10 


134 oz. 


8 oz... « « « $1.10 


“For Lasting Friendship” smoke 


On sale at retail tobacconists, hotels and clubs 


FABER, COE & GREGG, INC. 
Chicago NEW YORK Pittsburgh 











“The Supreme 
Authority” 


IS WORTH 
WAITING FOR 
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WEBSTER'S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 









EMAND is DICTIONARY 
heavy and \\ Second dition 


paper rationed, but 
better to wait for your 
copy of the MERRIAM- 
Webster than accept a substitute. Ask for 
the genuine Webster— the MERRIAM- 
Webster — identified by the circular trade- 
mark. Contains 3,350 pages, illustrations for 
12,000 terms, and a total of 600,000 entries 
—122,000 more than any other dictionary. 
Order now from your bookseller or stationer. 
He will get your copy as soon as he can. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield 2, Mass. 
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“The Yeas 
and Nays” 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


Epitor’s Note: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Another View of Canada at War 

Sir:—In your January 12, 1945 issue, 
E.N.T. (“The Yeas and Nays”) does not 
set forth a fair picture of wartime Canada. 
To judge the war effort of any country by 
Edmundston, a little border town of 7,028 
—well, what do you think? 

This section has known frugal hving 
for generations and I cannot these 
people purchasing “high-priced jewelry.” 
If they are building houses, they need 
them. Her people working in the U. S. 
and living in Canada have to bring home 
their pay checks because Canada is not 
on Lend-Lease. Even though the French 
Canadians may not have volunteered to 
the extent they might, Canada, under her 
volunteer system, has more men abroad, 
in comparison to population, than we have. 


Racine, Wis. E. A. § 


see 


* * * 


Newsmen vs. Army Censors 


“Power of Army 
, 1945), you state: 


Sir:—In your —_. 
Press” (USN, Jan. 1 
“But the Army is lea A lot of us 
would be happy to hear: “But the news- 
men are learning.” We are fed up on self 
and co-operative-made news heroes. More 
stress is put on letting us know the names 
of the newsmen than the news itself. Then 
there are the windbags who try to tell us 
what their news means. Newsmen criti- 
cize the armed forces, but they withhold 
the facts concerning the other side. Any- 
one with a son or husband in the services 
would prefer that the armed forces be the 
judge, and not the newsman, as to what 
and when a release should be made. 
Birmingham, Mich. A. S. Trew. 


* * * 


Opposing Pay-Roll Tax Freeze 

Sir:—I have read the different replies 
to your Question of the Week (USN, Dec. 
22, 29, 1944) on whether Social Security 
taxes should be frozen and noticed that 
all answers are from men of big business 
who will not be benefited by the tax. 

I have talked with hundreds of workers 
and have yet to find one opposed to the 
tax; they are even willing to have the tax 
raised to 5 per cent on their salaries and 
no increase to their employers, on condi- 
tion that the age limit is reduced, as most 
workers do not live much beyond 65. 
Tampa, Fla. Martin Roskay. 
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“The mostdanger- 
ous assumption 
which a manufac- 
turer can make is 
that the morale 
and attitude of 


own plant are 
sweet and lovely.” 





That’s just one sentence from 
Macfadden Research Direc- 
tor, Ev Smith’s disturbing 
new book—a book crowded 
with plain-speaking reports 
of his direct and sympathetic 
' contacts in workers’ homes. 
—$1.75 at your bookstore, 
or direct from Research 
Dept., Macfadden Publica- 
tions, Inc., 205 East 42nd St., 
New York 17,N. Y. 











COLUMBIA 
GAS & ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 





The Board of Directors has 
declared this day the following dividends: 


Cumulative 6% Preferred Steck, Series A 
No. 73, quarterly, $1.50 per share 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, 5% Series 
No. °63, quarterly, $1.25 per share 
5% Cumulative Preference Stock 
No. 52, quarterly, $1.25 per share 


payable on February 15, 1945, to holders of 
record at close of business January 20, 1945. 


Dare Parker 


January 4, 1945 Secretary 


/ "AH EAD $50 a month in our ship- 


ping room,” say users of Marsh Stencil 
Machines, Brushes, Inks! Three sizes to 
meet Gov’t Spec., 1”, 3/4", 1/2”. Pin this to 
business letterhead for free sample stencil, 
shippers’ handbook, prices. 


MARSH STENCIL MACHINE CO. : 


61 Marsh Building 
Belleville, Ill, U.S. A. 
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Finch Telecommunications, Inc., Passaic, N. J 
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TRUE STORY: GREAT NORTHERN 
NEVER WILL DRIVE “LAST SPIKE” 


. Typical of the railway’s for- 
Continual Improvements of ward-looking policy is the major 


: : . track relocation project now un- 
Line, Equipment and Operations der way on Great Northern’s main 


j ’ j line through the Flathead River 
Mark Railway . Progressiveness canyon, bordering Glacier Nation- 


al Park in the Montana Rockies. 
Here three tunnels are being blast- 
ed through solid rock to eliminate 
several sharp curves. 


SAM FRANCISC 
If SAN JOSE J) 
ano souTn fF 


On January 6, 1893, Great 
Northern became a transconti- 
nental railway, when a line extend- 
ing eastward from Puget Sound 


oe . A real “‘last spike’ has not been * 
was joined in the Cascade moun- driven on ot Northern — and New, heavier rails and tie plates are 
tains with track pushed westward : spiked to chemically treated ties. Mainte- 
from the Great Lakes. never will be! nance crews give daily attention to roadbed. 





The construction crews posed 
that wintry day for the traditional 
“last spike”’ picture. But, actually 
the job of building and improv- 
ing Great Northern never has 
stopped—in good times and bad! 

Great Northern constantly has 
been improving its roadbed and 
structures by reducing grades and 
curves, laying heavier rail, build- 
ing stronger bridges, boring time- 
saving tunnels, including the 
8-mile Cascade Tunnel, longest 
in the Western Hemisphere. 










West portal of one of three new tunnels through solid rock on G. N. main line in the 
Montana Rockies to expedite train movements. 






Historic “last spike’ picture, taken January 6, 1893, when crews spiked rails together, 


Steel rails are lifted by crane from G.N. ? 
flatcars and placed in position. joining G. N. tracks from the Great Lakes with those from Puget Sound. 
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By-Passing of WMC by Mr. Byrnes...G.O.P. Move 
Against Senator Ball? .. . French Terms for War Aid 


France’s General de Gaulle is insist- 
ing that French youths to be called 
up for service and to be armed with 
American weapons must fight in units 
of their own and not be brigaded with 
American or British troops. This 
means that not many young French- 
men are to get into the final battles 
on the Western Front. 


oe 8% 


Mr. Roosevelt’s attitude is that Josef 
Stalin will do business on a bargain- 
ing basis when issues of policy related 
to how the postwar world is to be run 
are faced in the coming meeting of 
Roosevelt-Stalin-Churchill. Thiscoun- 
try holds some trump cards when the 
bargaining starts. 
x * * 


The Bretton Woods plan for an in- 
ternational stabilization fund and for 
a world investment bank will go to 
Congress very shortly, ahead of the 
Dumbarton Oaks plan for a United 
Nations organization, and will serve 
as a preliminary test of congressional 
sentiment for U.S..co-operation with 
the rest of the world. 


x *« * 


Bankers who oppose the Bretton 
Woods plan for international currency 
stabilization are being called quietly 
to the White House and are being 
urged to change their viewpoint. 
kk & 

Joachim von Ribbentrop, German For- 
eign Minister, is in Madrid to make 
soundings on the possibilities of get- 
ting peace terms short of uncondition- 
al surrender. The possibilities are 
scant. 


* * * 


Harry Hopkins, the President’s con- 
fidential aide, and not Edward Stet- 
tinius, the President’s Secretary of 
State, will go with Mr. Roosevelt to 
meet with Stalin and Churchill. 


xk * & 
The U.S. Treasury was not consulted 
by the Britisu betore they took acuon 
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to deal with the currency situation in 
Greece, although U.S. has worked 
closely with the British in currency ar- 
rangements in areas where this coun- 
try has dominated. 


x *« * 


Winston Churchill joined enthusiasti- 
cally in the decisions that committed 
large forces to the present big moves 
in the Pacific war, complaining that 
Britain was not given enough to do 
in that war, which serves to discount 
the present British complaint that this 
country has acted arbitrarily, and 
with too much lavishness, in alloting 
its men and materials to the Pacific 
war. 


x *« * 


Chiang Kai-shek will discover that 
several thousand U.S. trucks, loaded 
with supplies, will be ready to move 
over the Burma Road into China just 
as soon as that road is cleared for 
operations again, as it is expected to 
be soon. Large quantities of Lend- 
Lease supplies have been built up in 
India for this operation. 


x * * 


Evidence of wide-open leaks of infor- 
mation supplied by Britain to the 
State Department is causing Russia to 
be adamant in refusing information 
that has even a remote connection 
with military plans, on the ground 
that some U.S. officials seem unable 
to keep even the most vital secrets. 


x * * 


U.S. finally has sold the idea to the 
British and:to Army officials that the 
Italian bread ration must be raised 
to 300 calories a day per person, with 
the result that the Italians soon will 
be getting enough wheat for a ration of 
that size, to assure something more 
than a starvation diet. 

x 2 # 


The White House group is expressing 
amusement and amazement that Sen- 
ator Burton K. Wheeler and other 
Senators, who formerly objected vio- 
lently to U.S. intervention in Euro- 
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pean affairs, now are insisting that this 
country take an active part in the po- 
litical affairs of Europe to force ap. 
plication of Atlantic Charter princi- 
ples. Former isolationists now are 
pictured as rabid interventionists, 


x * * 


Paul McNutt’s War Manpower Com. 
mission is completely on the side lines 
in the present shifting of policy and 
planning for pressuring men aged 18 
to 45 into war work as needed. James 
Byrnes, War Mobilizer, working with 
the Army-Navy and with Congress, 
has been running the show. 


x * # 


A bank which thought that it had 
found a sure way to make money by 
using its rediscount privilege to bor- 
row at 1 per cent from the Federal 
Reserve system, using this borrowed 
money to buy Government bonds pay- 
ing 2 per cent, was jolted out of this 
notion when the Comptroller of the 
Currency frowned upon the transac: 
tion. This otherwise might have be- 
come a popular pastime. 


x * & 


Marvin Jones, War Food Administra- 
tor, is concerned by evidences that 
farmers are figuring on some reduc. 
tion in 1945 plantings and in pr- 
duction of livestock. He is starting 
now to do a selling job on the need 
for continued peak output this year. 


x *« * 


Senate Republicans are trying to fig 
ure out ways to make Minnesota’ 
Senator Joseph Ball pay for his bolt 
to President Roosevelt in the 1944 
campaign. The Senator already is feel: 
ing kickbacks in his party due to his 
campaign action. 
x * * 


If mail to Congress is any criterion 
the country is responding favorably 
to the “crackdown” policies of Jamé 
Byrnes, as War Mobilizer. Mr. Byrnes 








is permitting the Army-Navy to cal 
the turns on policy toward civilians 
who seem satisfied. 
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yreLLOW AND LIGHT as 9 perfect MORNIN 


HATEVER your toast for “45... you'll 
wa it more with SCHENLEY Reserve. 
Its bright morning taste... rich, mellow, and 
satisfying... makes SCHENLEY Reserve the 
right whiskey for the New Year. 


BUY and HOLD WAR BONDS! 
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Blended Whiskey 86 Proof. The straight whiskies in this product are 6 years or more old: 
40% straight whiskey, 60% grain neutral spirits. Schenley Distillers Corp., New York City. 


A Product of SCHENLEY Distillers Corporation... THE HOUSE OF AGED WHISKIES 





And that’s a mighty happy picture. 
Chesterfields never fail to fit in with your 

ra plans ... to add to your pleasure. 
Chesterfield’s exceptional Mildness, Better Taste 


and Coolness are built on the only foundation you 


can depend on in a cigarette ... 


RIGHT COMBINATION * WORLD’S BEST TOBACCOS 


Copyright 1945, Liccert & Myers Tosacco Co. 





